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Cuapter XIII. 


: on news from Jerrem turned out nothing more than a vague 

report that he had been seen at Jersey, waiting, it was said, 
to return by a vessel which traded to Weymouth. The man who 
brought the news belonged to the Stamp and Go, which had just 
arrived, and word had been sent to Joan by Ezekiel Johns, her 
captain, that she was not to expect Uncle Zebedee till she saw him, 


as they intended waiting in the chops of the Channel for an East 
Indiaman, which they had learnt from the Plymouth pilots was 
already overdue. 

This prolonged absence of the men would afford a good opportunity 
for accepting the numerous invitations which Eve’s arrival had 
occasioned ; and more than a week passed away, during which the 
two girls kept up a constant round of junketings and tea-drinkings, 
and as several of these outings were at a little distance from home, 
Eve soon became quite familiar with the neighbourhood, and talked 
glibly of Pelynt, Landaviddy, Lizzen, and many other places, the 
names of which, but a short time before, had sounded unintelligible 
and strange to her ears. Fortunately for her preconceived ideas as 
to the right way of spending Sunday, an invitation had come from 
Joan’s mother, Mrs. Tucker, asking them to spend that day at the 
mill; and though Joan felt most reluctant to undergo such a severe 
penance, not seeing her way to a refusal, she was forced to accept. 

The certainty that they would have to go to chapel in the evening 
was a sufficient excuse in Joan’s mind for not going there in the 
morning ; and she overruled Eve's proposal of walking to Lansallos 
Church by saying they wouldn’t be back in time for dinner, besides 
which—strongest of arguments in Joan’s eyes—there wouldn’t be 
nobody there to see; and therefore Eve was beguiled into believing the 


best thing they could do would be, after haying their breakfast and 
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setting all straight, to walk down to the quay, so as to draw breath 
before being stuffed up with “they mill lot,” as Joan very irreverently 
styled the friends to whom on Sundays Mrs. Tucker usually offered 
her hospitality. 

“T puts all I got ‘pon my back whenever I goes to chapel,” said 
Joan, in explanation of the various adornments with which she was 
loading her attractive little person. “I loves to see’em stare and 
then give a gashly look at mother;” and she turned up her bright 
dark eyes in imitation of these scandalised sympathisers. 

“But what does your mother do?” said Eve, half inclined (by the 
lack of assurance she knew she should feel in accompanying Joan) to 
sympathise with Mrs. Tucker. 

“ Why, enjoys it, to be sure! Don’t mother hang down her head 
so much as to say, ‘See what a trial I’s got, and look how I bears 
it!’” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Eve; “I daresay she’s very proud of you 
all the time. I know,” she added checking her laugh with a sigh, 
“my dear mother was of me; she never thought there was anybody 
looked like me.” 

“ Waal, she was pretty right there,” said Joan ; “ and if you’d only 
smarten yourself up with a bit o’ colour, you’d look a right-down 
beauty ; iss, that you would! I do hope mother won't die ; if ’tis 
only for that I should hate to wear nothin’ but a black gown.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t,” said Eve, gravely. “TI used to think the 


same; but now I wouldn’t change it for the richest gown you could 
give me.” 


Joan shook her head. 

“No, I hates black,” she persisted ; adding, as she took a more 
critical survey of Eve, “ Adam will have it you’m too pale. but I tell 
un, no such thing ; ’tis only the black that makes ’ee look so.” 

“ Adam’s: very kind!” said Eve, piqued at this candour. “isn’t 
there anything else about me that he can find fault with ?” 

“Oh, you mustn’t take no notice o’ he!” replied Joan; “he’s 
always contrary bout maidens’ looks, trying to pick ’em to pieces, 
and find all the faults he can with ’em. I don’t b’lieve he can help 
it. I b’lieve some is born to see crossways.” 

And in her mind Joan thought Adam one of these, for to her 
surprise he had pooh-poohed her admiration of Eve, and contended 
against the great claim to good looks which Joan put in for her. 

“For all he may say, ’'d be willin’ to change with her, though,” 
thought Joan, as, turning from the glass, her eyes fell on Eve, already 
arrayed in her black hat and grey duffle cloak; and this, after the 
reflection which Joan had just had of her bright little self, was 
certainly no small compliment—a compliment which was not paid to 
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Eve by many of the girls with whom, in their walk to the quay and 
then to Chapel Rock, they chanced to meet; for Joan was a general 
favourite, and her style of dress, according to Polperro tastes, was 
perfection—everything of the best, and plenty of it. So, as the 
little figure pattered down the street, looking like some bright- 
plumaged bird, her vanity was tickled by, “ Why, where be you off 
to, Joan? Well, you’m dressed out, and no mistake!” “ Here, I 
say, Joan, step in and let’s have a look at ee! Awh, you be lookin’ 
smart, for sure!” But Joan was deaf to all entreaties; she walked 
on through the street and past the houses, which, except that they 
were more than usually filled with idle loungers, presented none of 
the appearance usually conspicuous on Sundays, neither did any air 
of calm quiet rest upon the place or people; on the contrary, they 
seemed unusually noisy and uproarious; the same bustle pervaded 
the quay, the same smell of fish-cleaning offended the nose; and 
though Eve could not point to any one, and say they were actually 
working, yet she saw no reason to suppose they had by any means 
laid aside their everyday vocations. 

By the rock they found the men grouped together, discussing the 
probability of a change of weather, the signs of the fish rising, and 
the manceuvres of Old Boney; the youngsters were indulging in 
rough practical jokes and skylarking, until Joan and Eve making 
their appearance, their attention was at once directed towards them. 
But, try as they might, Joan was equal to their banter or their 
compliments, both of which she managed to pay back, much to her 
own satisfaction and their amusement; till at Jast, induced by Eve’s 
showing that they should be late for dinner, she consented to take 
her departure ; and, forbidding her admirers to come farther than 
the steps, she there bade them adieu, and left them to decide among 
themselves that Joan Hocken was a sweet and purty dear, and 
worth twenty o’ that stuck-up London consarn, with her pasty face, 
and mim ways. 

“T reckon we'd best step out a bit,” said Joan, now fully alive 
to the danger of keeping the dinner waiting. “What a bother 
‘tis havin’ to toil all the ways to Crumplehorne! Id sooner any day 
than Sunday at mother’s.” 

“T don’t know,” said Eve; “I’m rather glad we're going there. 
lve been used, you know, to spend my Sundays very quietly—to 
church or chapel and back, morning and evening.” 

“Lors!” exclaimed Joan, “there was a good deal o the same 
thing in that, wasn’t there? Didn't ’ee get tired of it at all, 
Eye?” 

“No;” then, remembering how often she had grown weary over 
the dull monotony of the day, whose perfect rest was irksome to her 
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vigorous youth, she added, “or if I did, I’d give a good deal if they’d 
but come back again now, Joan.” 

“Poor dear!” said Joan, touched by the tearful voice; “ but 
never mind, next Sunday us’ll go to church if you cares for it—to 
Talland Church—and come home by the cliff all alongside by the 
sea: you'll like that, won’t ’ee?” 

Eve squeezed the hand which Joan put into hers, and after a 
little silence she said : 

“But don’t think that I'm not happy here, Joan. I feel so 
different that I can hardly tell myself for the same. I seem to be 
so at home here, so as not to care for anybody but those I’ve got 
round me.” 

* Awh, come, that ain’t fair,” said Joan. 


** When from William I parted, 
I vowed I'd keep true.’ 


Oh lors!” she exclaimed, stifling her voice. “I forgot ‘twas 
Sunday, and that we’re close to mill, where ””—and she folded her 
hands and cast down her eyes with a prim look of propriety— 


** Maidens should be mild and meek, 
Swift to hear and slow to speak.’” 


After which, flinging open the gate, she gave Eve a sudden push 
which sent her forward with a most undignified bounce into the 
presence of Mrs. Tucker, who was standing at the door ready to 
receive them. 

“Oh, here you be then,” said Mrs. Tucker, with, as Eve thought, 
a shade of disappointment in her voice. “I didn’t expect ’ee yet 
awhiles; I was on the look-out for Mr. Blamey and Susannah. I 
never expects Joan to be in time; I always says t’wouldn’t be Joan 
if folks wasn’t kep’ waitin’ while dinner’s spoilin’.” 

“And it ain't Joan now, mother,” said her daughter, promptly. 
“You've got to thank Eve for seein’ me. I shouldn’t ha’ hove in 
sight for another half-hour to come if ’t hadn’t bin for she.” 

“ Well, one thing is, if I'd took the trouble to walk so far as the 
corner, I should ha’ know’d you was comin’,” retorted Mrs. Tucker. 
“Tm bound to say nobody who wasn’t denied the blessin’ o’ eyesight 
but must see you, if ’twas a mile away, Joan. I can’t think,” she 
added, taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by following the 
girls into the house to give their dress a critical survey, “ why, if 
you’m so wrapped up in Eve as you pretends to be, you don’t take 
what she wears for a pattern.” 

“Why how can I do that, and you livin’ all the whiles?” said 
Joan, with an air of injured innocence. ‘“ You ain’t wantin’ to see 
me in mournin’ for ’ee ’fore you’m dead, be ’ee ?” 
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“Death ain’t no subject for cuttin’ jokes upon,” said Mrs. Tucker, 
supplying a rebuke for lack of a retort ; “and as there'll be friends 
present, Ido hope you'll be a little becomin’ in your talk, Joan, on 
a Sabbath day of all others.” Then, without giving Joan time to 
reply, she began inquiring about Uncle Zebedee and Adam, and 
how long they were likely to be absent. ‘And what do ye think 
o’ your cousin, Eve?” she asked. 

“T have seen so little of him,” said Eve, evasively. 

“Why, they only come home, as you may say, to go away agen,” 
explained Joan. “Eve didn’t see nothin’ of Adam but the one 
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evenin’. 

Mrs. Tucker sighed. 

“Ah!” she said, “I saw the sodgers go past, and come back 
again.” 

“Iss; no wiser than they was afore, though,” laughed Joan. 

“ Don’t laugh, Joan,” said her mother. 

“Why, you wouldn’t have me cry ’cos they was balked, 
would ’ee ?” 

“They won’t allus be balked,” said Mrs. Tucker; “luck don’t 
last for ever, and the sins of the father often falls heavy on the 
childern.” 

“Qh, well,” retorted Joan, “if Adam’s back ain’t bowed down 
with nothin’ heavier than the sins uncle’ll lay ’pon it, hell walk 
upright to the end of his days. But there, mother,” she added, 
catching sight of Eve’s face, “don’t let’s begin a cavil—that ain’t 
becomin’ o’ Sundays, nor no other days; and Eve, here, ’s bin lookin’ 
forward to spend the day with ’ee, ’cos her’s bin allays used to 
quiet Sundays.” 

This discernment on the part of Eve as to the visible difference 
between the two households, diverted Mrs. Tucker from her dismal 
forebodings into questioning her guest on the usual habits of herself 
and her mother, until the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Blamey engrossed 
her attention, and Eve and Joan were left to their own devices. Too 
thorough a housekeeper to allow her mind to wander from the dinner, 
which, having provided, she wished to see appreciated, Mrs. Tucker’s 
next efforts were centred on helping the dishes to the best advantage, 
and proportioning the supply to each person’s requirements ; a task 
so onerous that, the meal over, she was not sorry to be left quietly 
alone with her elderly friends, and therefore raised no objection to her 
stepson Sammy accompanying Joan and Eve into the orchard, where 
he was directed to find a sheltered spot, that they might sit down 
and enjoy the apples which lay in yellow heaps under most of the 
trees. The two girls occupied the gnarled root of a withered trunk, 
while Sammy, having ascertained that the grass was too “vady” for 
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him to sit down upon, took up his position at the nearest tree which 
he leaned against, chewing the end of a flower-stalk, and casting looks 
of sidelong admiration at Joan. 

“Here, where’s your knife to?” exclaimed Joan, stretching out her 
hand for a fresh apple which she selected with particular care; “I 
wants to skin one. Did ’ee ever try that, Eve?” 

“Try what,” said Eve, recalling her drowsy attention. 

“Why, to skin a apple without a-breakin’ it, and throw the peelin’ 
over yer shoulder to see what letter it makes? I’m goin’ to do this 
wan ;” and she began to carefully set about the task. “ Whatever 
letter comes is the first letter o your sweetheart’s name. There,” 
she exclaimed, giving the requisite twirl before jerking the apple peel 
over her shoulder. ‘“ Look. Eve, what is it, eh?” 

“ Well, I can hardly tell,” said Eve ; “’tis something like a C, and 
yet it’s like a Q.” 

“T knaws, ’tis a §,” and Sammy directed an unmistakable leer 
towards Joan. 

“A § spells Ass,” said Joan, snappishly. 

“ Naw, it doan’t,” sniggered Sammy ; “ ’t wants another § for he.” 

“Well, then, you go and stand there,” said Joan, “then *twill be 
all complete, word and picter too. Here, I’m full,” she added 
throwing away the apple in disgust. ‘“ Now what else could we do ? 
Ain’t there no place else for us to go to, eh, stupid ?” 

“There’s the mill,” suggested Sammy, “ but he ain’t a doin’ nothin’, 
you knaw.” 

“ Niver mind, for want o’ better let’s have a look at ’un. Have 
ee ever seen the inside of a mill, Eve?” 

Eve never had, and, though perfectly ignorant of what she was to 
see, expressed her desire of seeing it; and up they got, Joan leading 
them by a way that should avoid Mrs. Tucker interposing her dictum 
against such an adventure. A gap in the orchard hedge brought 
them to a field of rank grass, at the far end of which was the stream 
which ran down to the mill-wheel, where Eve was for stopping to 
gaze at the fringe of maiden-hair and the great clumps of hart’s- 
tongue which peeped out amid the blackness of the crevices. The 
clumsy key, red with rust, hung on a nail outside the small door, 
which, for the greater convenience of dropping down the sacks, had 
a sliding shuttered entrance. Sammy took down the key, and then 
deliberately took off his coat and waistcoat and hung them on the 
nail. 

“Why, what do you do that for ?” said Eve. 

“’Cos of the flour,” said Joan, an apprehension creeping over her 
that she had made rather a foolish proposal. However, as they had 
got so far they might as well go on; but as a precaution she added, 
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“Best take your gown up around ’ee, Eve. I shall put mine over 
my head,” and she suited the action to her words. 

Seeing them thus prepared, Sammy opened the door—whish-h-h ! 
—and up rose a cloud of flour-dust. 

“'They’s rats, I reckon,” he said, leading the way into an all but 
dark space, with nothing visible except white sacks and barrels. 

“Oh! I hope there ain’t any rats here now,” exclaimed Eve; “I 
can’t bear rats.” 

“Can’t ’ee?” said Sammy, with some surprise. ‘Us caught five 
and-twenty here last week, and they’s nothin’ to what there’s up 
aloft.” 

“ Then I shan’t go there,” said Eve, preparing to beat a retreat. 
“Joan!” But Joan, who was already half-way up the ladder which 
opened into the upper story, called out : 

“ Nonsense, Eve! don’t pay no heed to what he says. Come along 
with me.” 

“Wan at a time,” interposed Sammy, “’cos Bill Wyatt’s a put 
his—” but before Sammy could get out the word “foot,” a cloud of 
dust was thrown into the air, and the heels of two shoes were sticking 
through the ladder. Eve gave a scream, Sammy sprang forward, but 
too late. Joan, not having been warned in time, had missed her 
footing on the broken rung of the ladder, and being encumbered by 
the careful enveloping of her gown, had tumbled headlong into a cask 
of flour. ‘To recover her was the work of a minute, and before the 
cloud had time to disperse or Eve could advance near enough to offer 
her assistance, Joan, only waiting to give herself a hasty shake, had 
attacked the unlucky Sammy like a fury, nor did she stop until forced 
to do so by want of breath ; then, as if this explosion of her temper 
had expended her wrath, she burst into a fit of laughter exclaiming : 

“T say, what do I look like? whatever will mother say? No, my 
dear sawl, don’t ’ee, for goodness sake, come anighst me; ’tis enough 
for one of us to look like a flour-bag.” 

“Oh, Joan, you ain’t hurt?” said Eve. 

“ Lord, no, I ain’t hurt; but I’ve a made that great lutterputch feel 
the weight o’ me hand, though. Don’t you come a near me,” she 
called out to Sammy, who stood beating his arms together in his vain 
endeavour to free himself from the flour, “or I won’t leave a whole 
bone in yer ugly body.” 

“What had we best do?” said Eve. ‘You're covered all over; 
your hair’s as full of flour as if *twas powdered.” 

“T can’t tell what to do,” said Joan, hopelessly ; “I shouldn’t 
mind if ’twasn’t for mother, but there'll be no stoppin’ of her. Here. 
T’'ll tell ’ee what ’tis,” she exclaimed, with sudden inspiration: “I 
must make ont that I’m ahurt somewheres in my insides, and every 
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time she opens her mouth to spake, I'll raise a groan. Here!” she 
called out to Sammy. “ You be off in, and tell mother I’ve afalled 
down in the mill-house, and you think I’m hurt terrible bad.” 

Sam hesitated for a moment, but a movement forward from Joan 
sent him away like a rocket, and before Eve could suggest any more 
truthful evasion by which Mrs. Tucker’s anger could be averted, to 
their dismay she was seen running towards them, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Blamey following in the rear. “So well be killed for a sheep as a 
lamb,” said Joan, with a doleful look at the sorry plight of her smart 
dress; so down she flopped on the stones, by which manceuvre Mrs. 
Tucker’s first view of her was half-lying on the ground, with her face 
as white as her own kerchief. 

Now Sammy—wise in his generation—had merely popped his head 
in at the door and curtailed his announcement into: “Joan’s down 
by the mill: her’s hurt herself terrible bad;” and by the time Mrs. 
Tucker had got to the door, Sam had disappeared, leaving her fears 
to increase with each step she took, until at the sight of Joan pale and 
prostrate they culminated in an outburst of motherly tenderness 
which made her rush forward, throw her arms round her daughter, 
and exclaim : 

“ Awh, my dear! whatever have ’ee done to yourself?” and when 
a minute after Joan extricated herself from the embrace, it was to see 
the tears trickling down her mother’s face. 

“ Mother, don’t ’ee; I ain’t hurt a bit,” cried Joan. “I would go 
into the mill, and I fell smack through the ladder into a cask of flour. 
Iss, you may scold now so much as you will, I don’t care a bit; for I 
wouldn’t ha’ believed afore you cared half so much for me.” 

Mrs. Tucker turned to Eve, who tried to give some further explana- 
tion ; then she asked Joan again if she was sure she hadn’t hurt herself 
anywhere, and finally suggested they should go in and see if they 
couldn’t rid her of the flour; but in all this she gave her daughter no 
word of reproach. 

“Whatever shall I do about goin’ to chapel?” said Joan, as the 
clock warned them it was time to get ready. “I’ve brushed till my 
arms ache, but my things is still like a millard’s.” 

“Tl stay home with you,” said Eve. 

“Will ’ee ? that’s a dear ; and,” she added, with a propitiatory look 
towards her mother, “us’ll have down the big Bible and read chapters 
verse by verse.” 

“Tis very good of you to offer, Eve,” said Mrs. Tucker, “ but I’ve 
bin toa place o worship once to-day, and you haven’t, so I'll stop 
with Joan, and you go off to chapel with Mrs. Blamey.” And so the 
matter was settled, and as Joan said when they finally returned home : 
“There’s what you do think and what you don’t think, for if anybody 
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‘ed a told me that ’stead o’ showin’ off to chapel, I should ha’ sat at 
home quiet with mother, I wouldn’t ha’ believed it.” 

“And she seemed to have enjoyed the evening,” said Eve. 

“ Awh, well! I don’t know about that,” replied Joan, doubtingly. 
“T daresay her wished herself to chapel, but I didn’t ; for mother’s a 
bootiful reader, and the Bible’s a wonderful book.” 


Cuapter XIV. 


Tue next week passed away and another was nearly at its close, 
and yet Joan and Eve remained alone—no tidings had come of the 
Lottery. Joan was not in the least uneasy, yet she kept wondering 
what could be the reason of their unexplained delay, until, having 
come to the end of all other conjectures, she finally settled down to 
the belief that they must have given up the Indiaman, and gone 
across to Guernsey. However, one afternoon, as the two girls 
were discussing the advisability of accepting an invitation from 
Ann Lisbeth to join her and her cousin Jessie, the door opened, 
and in walked Adam. 

“Ah,” he said, in answer to the visible surprise his sudden 
appearance had created, “I thought I should catch you napping. 
You didn’t expect to see me, did you?” 

“No, indeed we didn’t,” said Joan, who had jumped up and ran 
forward to meet him; “ but I’m so glad you’m come, Adam! Why, 
where’s uncle? Wherever have ’ee bin to all this long whiles? I 
thought you was never comin’ back no more. Why, however could 
the boat have come in, and me not to know it ?” 

“ There isn’t any boat in yet,” said Adam. 

* What, uncle not come ?” 

“No; he won’t be here till to-morrow, or perhaps next day. A 
pilot boat landed me at Plymouth, then I rode so far as Looe, and 
walked the rest.” 

During this speech Adam had advanced towards Eve, had taken 
her hand, and, to her annoyance, while he was speaking still kept 
hold of it; after one ineffectual effort at withdrawal, she let it 
remain passive, until, having finished what he was saying to Joan, 
he turned, and for the first time looking fixedly at her, said: 

“ Well, cousin Eve?” 

“Well, cousin Adam ? ” 

“You haven’t said that you’re glad to see me, yet.” 

“Oh, haven't I? but surely you do not need me to say so?” 

“Yes, but I do,” said Adam, tightening his hold of her hand. 
“Now, look up at me and say, ‘Adam, I’m glad you’ye come back.’” 
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ive did as she was bidden, and raising a perfectly expressionless 
face, said, as a parrot might: 

“ Adam, I’m glad you’ve come back.” 

“That's right,” he laughed, giving her a somewhat significant 
shake of the head; then, turning to Joan, he asked if she wasn’t 
going to give him something to eat. 

“What would ’ee like?” said Joan; “us has had our dinners, 
and I was waitin’ for the kettle to boil to make a cup o’ tay.” 

“That'll suit me exactly. I don’t want nothing much as yet; I 
had some sort of a meal at Looe.” 

Joan went into the kitchen to make her preparations, and Adam, 
taking a chair, seated himself at a little distance from Eve. 

“Have you been for any more moonlight rambles?” he said, 
after he had sat watching her for a few minutes. 

“No,” answered Eve, opening her work-box, and searching in it 
for the materials to do some darning. 

“ How is that ?” and he edged the chair a bit nearer. 

“ Because I hayen’t cared to, I suppose,” said Eve, assuming an 
air of indifference, which visibly contrasted with the great interest 
she took in finding the various articles for her needlework. 

“You're very busy there,” continued Adam, and Eve knew by 
his voice that he must be leaning over the table towards her. ‘“ What 
is it you are about, eh?” 

“ Darning the crown of my cap,” she said, endeavouring to appear 
as composed as she desired to be. 

“Let me see ;” his hand was stretched out until it touched hers. 

“'There’s nothing to see in it; it’s only a common cap-crown,” 
she said, holding it out for his inspection. 

Adam took hold of the piece of net, fingering it with an air oi 
abstraction, while he kept his eyes fixed on Eve, who, knowing that 
in another minute Joan would reappear, wished from her heart 
that he would move himself farther away. Raising her eyes with 
an effort, for, strive as she would, Eve had only been able to meet 
Adam’s gaze with simulated composure, she said : 

“When you’ve quite done with that, I shall be glad to go on with 
my work.” 

“Where’s the lace for it?” said Adam, seemingly struck by a 
sudden inspiration. 

“Lace! it hasn’t got any lace ;” and Eve snatched the cap away 
from him. 

“But you'd like it to have lace?” said Adam. ‘Come, now,” 
he added, “all women love lace, don’t they ?” 

“T don’t know about all women,” she said. “I suppose many do, 
or I shouldn’t have got a living by mending lace.” 
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“Ah, I forgot that. Then you must be a bit of a judge. Wait a 
minute, now, and I’ll bring you down some I’ve got upstairs that I 


brought home from France with me. You shall tell me what you. 


think of that.” 

As fetching this involved moving from his present close proximity, 
Eve made no opposition, and he had only just got out of the room 
when Joan appeared, bringing the tea-things. The kettle was found 
to be boiling, so that when Adam returned the two girls were seated 
at the table. At the sight of Joan Adam’s face changed; when he 
had gone upstairs he had forgotten the probability of her coming 
back. However, there was no help for it now. The lace was in his 
hand, so, with no seeming embarrassment, he threw it on the table 
before Eve, saying as he did so: 

“ There, is that good for anything ?” 

The lace was a piece of Brussels point of the rarest make and 
finest description. 

“ My dear life!” exclaimed Joan, as Eve held it up. “ Wherever 
did ’ee get that, Adam? Why, ’tis like a spider’s web!” 

“Yes,” said Eve, examining the delicacy of the groundwork and 
the evenness of the stitches; “isn’t it lovely ?” 

“Ah!” and Adam gave a deep-drawn breath; “then it’s the 
right sort of thing, is it? They told me ’twouldn’t be easy to 
match it this side of the Channel.” 

“T don’t think I ever saw anything so perfect!” continued Eve, 
carrying on her inspection with the enjoyment of a connoisseur. 
“Look at that stitch, Joan, and the one there!” 

“And the colour!” put in Joan, “Awh, ’tis downright 
splendid !” 

“Then you like it?” said Adam, addressing Eve. 

“Like it!” returned both of the girls; “ it’s beautiful!” 

“ Ain’t there two pieces?” said Adam, leaning over to put aside 
the paper. 

“Yes, but all the same pattern ; it’s the cap and ruffles, you know,” 
explained Eve, spreading the first piece out preparatory to folding it. 

“Then it’s worth having?” said Adam. 

Joan was going to answer, but happening to look up, she saw that 
his question was pointedly addressed to Eve. 

“What?” said Eve. 

“Should you think it’s worth having ?” 

“Certainly ; if I were you I should lock it away most carefully,” 
replied Eve, speaking very rapidly, and giving a rather hurried twist 
to the paper in which the lace now lay folded. 

Then he said, shutting her hand upon it and gently pushing it 
towards her : 
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“Keep it for your cap. I brought it down on purpose for you.” 

“For me, Adam? Oh no!” and Eve gave a decisive shake of the 
head. “T couldn't think of taking it. You forget how different my 
dress is. I shouldn’t presume to wear lace like that; besides, if I 
did—I—anyway, thank you for offering it, but I could not accept 
such a gift from you.” 

“ And for what reason?” he said. “Joan accepts presents from 
me, and why not you?” 

“Oh, Joan’s quite different to me.” 

“ Not at all; a cousin’s a cousin, whether by mother or father.” 

“ Yes, I know ;” and Eve hesitated, as she strove to find the right 
words in which to frame her denial. “I feel you mean it very 
kindly, and I am much obliged to you; but I cannot take it;” and 
she put the lace, which Adam had again opened and unrolled, 
resolutely over to his side. 

“ Why, what nonsense it is, Eve!” put in Joan; “if Adam didn’t 
wish ’ee to take it, he wouldn’t offer it to ’ee.” 

“Oh, she means to take it!” said Adam, with a little incredulous 
laugh. “You women are all alike. All the time you're saying No, 
you only mean Yes.” 

“Indeed,” said Eve, nettled by the imputation, “I think you'll 
find me an exception to that rule.” 

Adam shook his head. 

“Oh, there’s no need to argue about it,” she said quietly; “but 
there’s your lace.” 

He pushed it back; Eve allowed it to stay for a moment, then 
she put it away from her with a more determined movement. 

“Come, nonsense, Eve!” he said, in a tone of rising vexation. 
“The thing isn’t worth half the fuss you’ve made about it already. 
The lace isn’t of any use to me; I don’t wear ruffles and cap- 
borders, but I like to see my women-folk in them, so take it and say 
no more about it;” and with the air of one who had disarmed 
further opposition, he turned to Joan and said, “ Well, and how did 
you get on after we left?” 

“Capital!” replied Joan. “The sodgers was a fresh lot, and 
such a set o’ jolly greens as you never cast eyes upon! All they 
could think of was racin’ up and down stairs, and openin’ and 
shuttin’ the cupboard doors.” 

“What did Eve think of it all?” he said, wondering by what 
explanation Joan had satisfied her naturally aroused curiosity. 

“Eve behaved herself beautiful,” said Joan. “She did good 
service, I can tell ’ee, and kept the sharpest of ’em by her side all 
the time.” 


* Why, how was that?” said Adam, quickly. 
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“I’m sure I can’t tell,” replied Joan, “’t couldn’t ha’ bin for 
what he seed to look at in her,” and she cast a pleasant glance over 
to Eve. 

“T hope, Joan, that you don’t make too free with those men,” said 
Adam, sharply ; “’tis all very well to be ready with an answer, but 
you should——” 

“Qh, teach your granny!” said Joan; “don’t tell me! If I don’t 
know how to trate a passel o’ sodgers and throw ’em off the scent, I 
don’t know who should, and bin up to the game ever since I was five 
year old.” 

Adam gave a meaning frown, which Joan answered by saying in a 
low voice : 

“No; now it’s o’ no good trying to mask the thing from her; 
she knows all about it. Why, now, how was I to help tellin’ her?” 
she added, seeing his displeasure. “’Tis all very well to talk, but 
unless anybody’s a born fule, they knaws if you hadn’t got sommat 
to hide, nobody wouldn’t be sent to seek it; ’tis foolishness tryin’ to 
make a mystery of a thing that’s so plain to see as the naws on 
yer face.” 

“Oh, I might have known you'd make a mess of it,” he said, 
pushing back his chair from the table, and going to the mantelpiece 
to help himself to a paper spill, a bundle of which was stuck into the 
arm of a Chelsea shepherd. 

“Take no notice,” whispered Joan, as she and Eve rose to clear 
away the tea-things. “I s’pects he wanted to tell ’ee hisself. I 
s’pose you'll be ready for some supper, Adam?” she said. 

“Well, I s'pose I shall,” he answered, without turning round. 
“T told you I hadn’t had a regular dinner; they’d only some salt 
pork to give me at Looe.” 

“ All right, then I'll try and see what I can get for ’ee.” And 
going into the kitchen, she said to Eve: “ I’m goin’ to run down to 
Barrett’s for a minute, and see what they’ve got. I’m blessed if I 
know what to give un: whatever ’tis, ’tis certain to be the wrong 
thing ;” and she crossed her fingers to signify the state of Adam’s 
temper. 

“T shouldn’t put myself out about him,” said Eve, with a con- 
temptuous little movement of her lips. 

“No, I believe you wouldn’t,” said Joan, “and Tl be bound he’d 
ate whatever you set before un. But there, as I’ve made my bed so 
I must lie upon un;” and having by this time provided herself with 
a basket and a dish, she opened the door and went out. Eve finished 
washing the tea-things, lingering over them as long as she could: 
and then, as these, together with the spoons and teapot, were kept 
in the sitting-room, she took them in, put them in their place, 
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opened the door, and was on the first step going upstairs, when Adam 
called out : 

“ Kye, don’t leave that lying about here,’’ and he pointed to the 
small packet on the table; “take it up with you, and put it away in 
your box.” IHis voice betrayed the temper he was trying to subdue, 
making his words seem more like a command than an entreaty. 

“T have told you, Adam,” said Eve, turning round, “that I’m not 
going to accept the lace.” 

“And why not? Why shouldn’t you accept the lace? Are you 
going to tell me that no man’s ever given you a present before—is 
that it, eh?” 

“No, it isn’t it!” she said, her face reddening at the allusion he 
made. “Although such a question hasn’t anything to do with it; 
it’s enough for you that, though ’m much obliged to you, I’d rather 
not accept it.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then you can take presents from others, but you 
can’t from your own cousin. I ought to be very much obliged to 
you for the distinction you make.” 

“Qh, it isn’t always that we’ve such a high opinion of our own 
relations,” retorted Eve. “Sometimes we think they ain’t worthy of 
being trusted, and refuse to let them be told what they happen to 
know already.” 

“You know! how did you know?” 

“Simply because after what took place the other evening, before 
I went to bed, my wonder was aroused so that when I awoke and 
found everything silent, and Joan not there, I got frightened and 
crept downstairs. Yes,’ she continued, with a laugh at the expression 
on his face, “’twas a pity, as you took the trouble to lock one door, 
you hadn’t remembered there was another way down.” 

Now this accusation, which from Eve was but a bow drawn at a 
venture, went home, for Adam had actually locked the door in 
question. 

“ Confound your woman’s curiosity!” he said, with a half-confused 
laugh ; then coming towards her, he added, “ But you mustn’t be 
vexed with me for that, Eve; it wasn’t for want of trust that I 
wouldn’t have you told. I can’t explain it now, but some day when 
we're quietly together, I'll make it all clear to you.” 

“Of course,” she said, in an aggrieved tone, “it’s not pleasant to 
feel you’re in the house of those who can’t put confidence r 

“No, no! Now, my dear gil,” he interrupted, “you are quite 
on the wrong tack there; don’t think any more of it in that way. 
I’m sure,” he added, in a softened tone, “if I’ve vexed you, I am 
very sorry. Come, Eve!” and he laid his hand on her shoulder. 
“Come, I can’t say more than that, can I? 
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“ No,” she said. 

“Then you'll forgive me; won’t you?” 

“ye.” 

“ And we're friends again now; ain’t we?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ You suppose so! Now look into my face and tell me so ;” and 
he put his hand under her chin, and with a gentle force raised her 
face almost to a level with his own. “Now I shan’t let you go,” he 
said, “until you look at me. Oh, I’m in no hurry—TI have plenty to 
look at here ;” and Eve felt his eyes more bent upon her as he began, 
with assumed interest, to study her downcast face. “How dark 
your eyelashes are ;” he said; “and you haven’t a bad nose, and if 
your mouth were ” but here Eve’s risibility threatened to over- 
come her, and hoping to hide the dawning smile which was making 
her lips quiver, she tried to free herself, saying as she gave her head 
a little twist : 

“ Adam, I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“ Wouldn’t what?” and while her chin was tilted a trifle farther 
up, the hand which was laid on her arm tightened its hold. 

“Now don’t be silly, Adam,” and Eve made another fruitless 
attempt at a struggle. 

“ How silly ?” he said. 


“Oh, Adam!” and this time the voice and the face pleaded 
together, “ please let me go; do!” 

“Why should I let you go?” he said, bending forward until his 
face all but touched hers. ‘“ Eh, tell me that?” 

“ Because,” and Eve felt the whole of her streneth had flown to 
her heart, the rapid beating of which seemed to choke her further 


”? 


utterance. “ Because 

“ Because what?” and Adam’s voice was changed to a whisper, 
which seemed to give the echo to her own emotion. 

“Because you've——” but before the sentence could be finished, 
Eve had flown upstairs and was listening to Adam saying: 

“ What the devil do you come in like that at the door for ?” 

“Why, what do ’ee mane?” exclaimed Joan. ‘Come into the 
door for! do ’ee want folks to come down the chimley, then? Lord, 
we’m turned narvical all to wance, I should think; but there,” she 
continued, swinging the cupboard door and making a great clatter 
with the things, “you needn’t put yerself out that I’m goin’ to be 
wan in the way. I’ve got to get supper ready ;” and she slammed 
the kitchen door after her with a force that shook all the windows 
and doors in the house. Filled by a sense of vexation, Eve hesitated 
as to what she should do; she felt a little shamefaced about just 
then confronting Joan, not being quite sure whether or not she had 
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seen her. Still, to go down and sit alone with Adam, she would 
not; so she fidgeted about the room in uneasy indecision, until to her 
great relief the front door opened and closed, and she heard Adam 
leave the house, then she plucked up courage to go downstairs and 
say : 

Xe Let me help you, Joan?” 

“No, there’s nothing to help in,” returned Joan, rather curtly ; 
“b’sides which, Tabithy is here to do all that’s wanted.” 

“ Are you going to make a pie?” asked Eve, seeing Joan take off 
her worked muslin apron and substitute in its stead a large Holland 
wrapper. 

“ Yes, us’ ll want some for to-morrow.” 

“ But you needn’t do them now,” said Eve. 

“So well do that as anythin’ else,” replied Joan. 

“Then let me peel the apples?” 

“No; now Id rather you’d go inside and sit down, Eve,” and 
Joan tried to take the apple-basket from her. 

“ And I'd rather stay here with you, Joan.” 

“ Well, I don’t want ’ee,” said Joan; “‘ and if Adam comes back, 
he’ll fancy I’ve set ’ee to work to spite un.” 

“ Adam can think what he pleases,” said Eve; “but if I don’t 
stay here I shan’t sit in there with him.” 

“Tm sure he or anybody else is welcome to do what pleased ’em 
best, and as pleases ‘em best, for me,” continued Joan, forced by the 
presence of Tabithy to make the allusions to her grievance rather 
enigmatical, “only nobody likes to be swored at for walkin’ in at the 
door whea they’m as inicent asa babe unborn that they’m not wanted.” 

“ Well, don’t say you weren’t wanted by me, Joan.” 

“T don’t say nothin’ about you. I wasn’t——’” but the sound of 
the raised latch made her silent, and through the now open kitchen 
door they saw Adam come in, move about the room, go upstairs, 
come down again and finally enter the kitchen. “Now, I don't 
want Eve here,” said Joan; “so if she’s aminded to go, she'll only 
be doing what I’ve axed her to from the first.” 

Adam laughed. 

“T should take advantage of that, Eve,” he said; “it’s a pity to 
intrude yourself where you’re not wanted.” 

“Then perhaps,” said Eve, you'll go, for Joan and I were getting 
on very well alone.” 

“Oh, all right,” and off he went. 

“TI wish to goodness J could give un a slap with my tongue,” said 
Joan ; “I can with most of ’em, but he puts me in that passion that 


when I can’t find words to answer un in, I could fly at un like a 
tiger-cat.” 
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“Well, he’s gone now,” said Eve, “and let’s hope he won’t come 
back till supper-time.” But the hope was vain; in less than half an 
hour Adam was back again, trying by a dozen artifices to get Eve 
into the sitting-room ; but no, away from Joan’s side she would not 
stir, and Joan seemed bent on making enough pies and pasties to 
victual a fleet. At last his temper could stand it no longer, and 
upon Eve distinctly refusing to allow him any opportunity of 
speaking to her alone, he flung himself out of the house with a 
heartily expressed wish that he hadn’t been such a fool as to leave 
Plymouth. 

“There, don’t let’s have no more of it,” said Joan, as she listened 
to his departing footsteps; “if he comes back agen, go in and sit 
with un, like a dear. “Tis o’ no use contendin’ if he’s made up his 
mind to it.” 

“Isn't it!” said Eve; “that’s the way you’ve spoilt him, Joan. 
A pretty thing if he’s to have his way always; he won’t from me, I 
can tell him.” 

Joan gave an audible sigh. 

“What a world it is!” she said dolefully, as she dusted her arms 
free from the flour preparatory to washing her hands and taking off 
her cooking-apron. “ Here, let’s go and sit in th’ other room, Eve. 
We may just so well, for I’ve got no heart to do nothin’ more this 
evenin’; and Tabithy ll bring in the supper things when we’m 
ready for ’em.” 

Thus it happened that when, about an hour later, Adam returned, 
he found the two girls sitting together chatting by the light of the 
fire. He came back in no better humour than when he went; 
indeed, his irritability was increased by the knowledge that some- 
thing against which he had striven had proved too strong for him, 
and that he had been almost forced against his will to return. In 
his effort to seem cool and indifferent, his voice sounded rasping and 
harsh. 

“What, sitting in the dark still?” he said, for want of some 
other remark. ‘ How is it you haven’t got a candle yet, eh ?” 

Joan pushed back her chair, as if intending to get a light. 

“There, you needn’t move; I can reach it:” and leaning across 
her over to the mantelpiece he took down the candlestick, but in 
stepping back managed to catch the table-cover, so that several of 
the articles which lay upon it were swept off on to the ground, and 
among them the unfortunate lace. ‘The end of this will be to get 
thrown into the fire,” he said, picking up the parcel and tossing it 
into Eve’s lap. 

“That would be a pity,” said Eve; “though nobody ’ud be to 
blame for it but yourself. I’ve given it back to you several times 
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already, I can’t do more than that ;” and with no attempt to refold 
it, she threw it with what looked like an air of contempt on the table. 

“Then you don’t mean to take it?” 

“ io.” 

“Not after—what—I said—to you?” stammered Adam, his 
temper rising with each word. 

“ You have not said anything that I know of which should make 
me change my mind,” replied Eve. 

“Tf you don’t take it up this minute, I'll pitch it all into the fire,” 
said Adam. 

“It’s your own to do what you like with,” said Eve. “I shan’t 
interfere to prevent you.” 

Joan uttered a cry, but already the delicate gossamer was swallowed 
in the flame which leaped up to receive it. 

“'There’s the ruffles,” said Eve, pushing the remaining pieces 
towards him. 

“ Awh! Eve, I do call that a downright sin!” exclaimed Joan, as 
another flame darted up. ‘“ How can ’ee be so aggravatin’ to un? 
To give back a hasty answer’s one thing, but to go pourin’ oil on 
fire is ill-becomin’ any woman.” 

“T wish you’d——” but before Adam could thunder forth the rest 
of his sentence a voice at the door called out : 

“ Why, b’ee all deaf or dumb, or what, that you can’t answer folks 
knocking your doorsdown? Why, that’snever Adam! Awh!” and 
the tone altered into one between apology and disappointment. “I 
didn’t knaw you was back, Adam; I comed to ax ’em if they was 
minded to walk with me part ways to Lissen and back, for company 
for Jessie here.” 

“My being home is nothing against that,” said Adam; “all the 
better. If Jessie wants company, I s’pose I shall do as well as another.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Ann Lisbeth, turning to the girl, 
who was trying to screen herself behind her, and who was the buxom 
daughter of a well-to-do farmer. “Hark to that, Jessie! Do ’ee 
hear what he says? Take him to his word: I would.” 

Jessie’s face beamed with delight. In common with many another, 
to secure the preference of Adam was the ambition of her life. 
Taking it for granted that the rest of the party would follow, she 
made no hesitation of accepting his unexpected offer, and in a few 
minutes, accompanied by him, left the house. 

“What do ’ee say, Eve?” said Joan. “Do ’ee think us had 
best go too? Us has had a reg’lar rumpus all round,” she added, in 
explanation to Ann Lisbeth. 

“Well, then, do ’ee come longs for a walk,” argued her friend ; 
“ there’s nothin’ more like to set ’ee all straight agen than that.” 
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Cuapter XV. 


Ann Lispern’s advice was taken; and the three girls, with their 
arms linked together in a friendly fashion, followed Jessie and Adam 
up the Lansallos road, past Landaviddy, and on as far as the point 
where the road is joined by the one which leads by Langreet and 
Crumplehorne. Ann Lisbeth and Joan sustained the conversation ; 
Eve only paying enough attention to enable her to drop in a word 
here and there, and so escape her silence attracting their notice. 

“Don’t let’s seem to be tryin’ to catch ’em up,” Joan had said, 
soon after starting. ‘I’ve had enough o’ Adam’s black looks for one 
evenin’ ;” and ‘after that they had slackened their pace, and walked 
leisurely, as best suited their convenience. 

The night was dark, the sky cloudy, the road muddy and long; 
and Eve, unused to the roughness of country lanes, began to grow 
tired and weary. 

“Have we very much farther to go?” she asked, her voice giving 
utterance to her feelings. 

“Why, no,” said Joan; “and considerin’ us has got to go all 
the ways back agen home, I don’t see why us shouldn’t turn to 
once. Jessie don’t want to say nothin’ more to you, I s’pose, 
Ann Lisbeth?” 

“Lord, no!” laughed Ann Lisbeth. “Tl be bound for it by 
this time her’s a forgot there’s anybody else in the world but Adam. 
Won’t it be sickly to hear her!” she added, with a face of disgust. 
"Twill be Adam this, and Adam that, till I shall get to hate the very 
sound o’ his name.” 

“She may thank her stars he was in his tantrums to-night,” 
said Joan, “or he’d ha’ seed her to Jericho afore he'd offered to 
see her home.” 

“Do ’ee think so?” said Ann Lisbeth, dubiously. “Well, then, 
he didn’t ought to go stuffin’ the maid up as he does, if so be he 
ain’t ha’ got no manin’ in it; ‘cos her sooks in all he says for 
gospel-truth.” 

“More fool she, then!” replied Joan, decisively. ‘“Her’s got 
to do no more than open her eyes and her ears, to know that he’s 
a done the same by a good many afore it comed to her turn. Why, 
look to Chrissy Pope and Sally Tadd; he’s never carried on the 
quarter with Jessie that he has with they, and a score more I could 
name; so if her’s made a Jinny-ninny of, there’s only herself to 
thank for’t.” 

“Do ’ee think us’ll keep ’em waitin’ up to farm gate, ’specting us 
to come on?” suggested Ann Lisbeth. 
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“Tf so, they’ll be waitin’ in vain,” returned Joan, wheeling round 
decisively ; “so come along, let’s go home by Crumplehorne—’'tis 
shorter ;” and away they went, gossiping as before, only that, on the 
supposition that Eve felt tired, she was left to the more undisturbed 
possession of her own thoughts. 

“Here, I say, Joan!” exclaimed Ann Lisbeth, as they came within 
sight of a gate which led up to a farmhouse, hidden by the high 
hedge from view, “I wants to ask Mrs. Climo about some butter. 
Would ’ee mind runnin’ in for a minute to see if her’s got it ready ?” 

“ Well, I’m afeard Eve’s more tired than she owns to,” said Joan ; 
“T’ve felt her limpin’ for a brave bit.” 

“T can’t think what I’ve done to my foot!” said Eve; and it 
almost feels as if I’d turned it somehow, but if——” 

“No, no,” replied Joan; us’ll stay here while Ann Lisbeth runs 
in; *twon’t take her but a few minutes.” 

Away went Ann Lisbeth through the gate, and Joan and Eve were 
left standing in the narrow steep lane. 

“Lord, what a time her’s gone!” exclaimed Joan, going forward 
to see if there was any sign of her companion’s approach. “Id a’ 
had all the butter in the place ’fore this ;” and she undid the gate, 
and held it half open in her anxiety. 

“Here, Joan, Joan!” called out a voice from within, “come 
ni for a minute; do ’ee, like a dear! Here’s somebody wantin’ to 
spake to ’ee.” 

“Yes, you go, Joan,” said Eve; “do! you won't be long, and 
Pll wait here till you come out.” 

Joan went inside, and Eye heard her greeted by a clamour of 
voices. Teeling her foot growing more painful, she went to the 
gate and leaned on it for support. Her heart was heavy and her 
thoughts troubled: her anger against Adam had given place to 
dissatisfaction with herself. It was not that she repented refusing 
the lace, but she felt she had no right to refuse it in such an un- 
gracious manner; it was giving way to unnecessary temper, and 
causing unnecessary strife, for, after all, if he hadn’t thought some- 
thing of her, he wouldn’t have offered her such a handsome present ; 
and Eve sighed despondingly as she told herself he wasn’t likely to 
look over it ina hurry. She wished she knew how best to propitiate 
him. Should she tell him how sorry she felt? say to him that she 
hoped he would forget her uncousinly behaviour? Her mind was 
full of compunction, ready to make any apology; her heart softened 
and humbled; when suddenly her ear caught the rapid approach of 
footsteps; she turned quickly round—it was Adam; and as quickly 
she had resumed her position, and was again leaning over the gate. 
There was a moment's pause; if the footsteps had gone on, assuredly 
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Eve would have run after them; but the hesitation determined the 
balance of power in her favour, and the next instant Adam was 
standing beside her. Neither of them spoke. Eve silent because 
her courage was rising; Adam, because his was failing. 

“T suppose,” he said, jerking out his words as if forced into saying 
them, “it doesn’t matter a bit to you whether we’re good friends or 
bad; so I don’t know why I should mind. But, somehow, mind I 
do,” he added, altering his position so that he might catch the 
expression of her now composed face. 

Did the mischievous imps, who had so often egged Adam on to 
tantalise unrequited love, now gloat in triumph at the pitfall into 
which he in his turn was being lured? for with all the quickness 
of a woman’s appreciation of her situation, Eve seized her advantage, 
and at once assumed her former demeanour of cool indifference. 

“ve!” 

“ Adam.” 

“Oh, don’t speak like that!” and he stamped his foot impatiently ; 
“as if you didn’t care a button whether I stay here or go away ; 
whether I speak or hold my tongue. I know that this evening I 
didn’t do as I ought to have done, that I let my confounded ill- 
temper get the better of me; but you know I had some reason; you 
knew that I was put out and tantalised past bearing by one thing 
and the other ; and seeing it was you who——” 

“Hush!” she said, as a sudden noise suggested that Joan and 
Ann Lisbeth were coming to join them; “they’ve only gone in 
to ask Mrs. Climo something, and left me here because my foot 
pains me so. I think I must have strained it,” she continued, 
putting it out. 

“Your foot!” and in a second he was kneeling on the ground 
with his hand underneath her shoe. “ What, this one? How did 
you do it?” he said. “Does it ache much? You are not used to 
such rough walking, perhaps ; that’s it.” 

“T hardly know;” and she made an effort to stand upon it. “Oh, 
dear!” she exclaimed, flinching with the pain; “how shall I manage 
to hobble home?” 

“Oh, Pll get you home fast enough,” said Adam, growing quite 
cheerful at the prospect of her probable dependence. “If you'll 
take hold of me, and lean all your weight on my arm, I'll wager you 
shall reach home safely enough.” 

“ But ain’t you very tired already?” suggested Eve. 

“Tired! no. What should I be tired with?” 

“Why, you've had Jessie to——” . 

“Oh, Jessie be—bothered! I only offered to go with her because 
—well, hoping it would vex you.” 
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“Vex me! why, how could it possibly vex me?” and Eve opened 
her eyes in innocent astonishment. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “only I know I'd give a good deal 
to be able to vex you, or please you, or even put you in a right- 
down regular passion, so that it would make you think of me a bit 
different to other people.” 

“Dear me, what a time they’re staying!” said Eve abruptly, 
declining to take any notice of this last speech. 

“There it is!” he sighed: “that’s it! You're tired of me in 
five minutes.” 

“ Hardly so soon as that,” said Eve ; and either the soft intonation 
of her voice or the look she turned upon him made Adam exclaim : 

“Eye, let me run in and tell them we're going on. Yes; do, 
now! Rawes Climo’s home, and he’s certain to walk back with 
Ann Lisbeth. Only think, if you wait for them, how late we shall 
be! and with you not able to do more than limp home!” 

“Do you think they'll mind?” said Eve, hesitating. 

“Mind! no;” and, waiting for no further permission, he opened 
the gate, and was in the house and back again before Eve had more 
than time to wonder if she ought to have allowed him to go. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said; “ Rawes is there, and Barnabas Tadd, 
and they’re all coming together. I told them not to hurry, because 
you would be forced to walk very slow. Will you have my arm?” 
he asked ; “or shall I take your hand?” 

Eve held out her hand, Adam took it; and they so proceeded on 
their way, picking their steps with a caution which precluded much 
being said in the way of conversation. At length, however, the 
bottom of the hill was reached, and the road became more even, so 
that there was a possibility of talking. 

“I remember this road now,” said Eve: “’tis the same one I 
came here by, up on the horse behind young Mr. Tucker.” 

“Is it?” replied Adam, with the abstracted air of one who makes 
a remark because he feels something is expected of him. 

“Yes; and we shall come to the turning to the mill presently, 
shan’t we?” said Eve, apparently desirous of airing her topogra- 
phical knowledge. 

“Ton” 

“T daresay it’s a very pretty road by day,” and Eve looked up 
at the high overhanging hedges; “but it’s so dreadfully dark now! 
Isn’t it dark ?” 

“Dark!” echoed Adam, after a minute’s pause. “ Yes, perhaps 
. it is, rather ;” there was another pause during which Eve wished 
that Adam would talk, or that she could think of something else to 
say ; these periods of silence were embarrassing. 
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“Tsn’t it a pity there’s no moon!” she said, looking up at the 
sky, murky and dark, with only a glimmering star here and 
there visible. 

“What for?” said Adam. “ Why should you want the moon?” 

“Oh, because we could see our way so much better!” 

“T know every step of the way blindfolded,” said Adam ; “ there’s 
quite as much light as I want. And as for you,” he added, drawing 
her closer to him, “there’s no need for you to see: you couldn’t 
slip with me near you.” 

* Oh, couldn’t I! I’m not so sure of that,” she said, with a half- 
nervous laugh. “Why, you’ve almost let me slip two or three 
times already.” 

* Not a bit of it!” he replied stoutly ; “that wasn’t slipping: I 
only caught hold of you to be ready in case you might slip.” 

“That’s very good!” laughed Eve. “I’m afraid you must be 
nervous.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder but I am,” he said, bending down so that 
Eve felt he was looking into her face. ‘“ How ought you to feel 
when you are nervous ?” 

“How!” repeated Eve, who at that moment needed but to give 
the description by her personal feelings. “Why, you seem in a 
sort of tremble all over, and your heart is in such a flutter that you 
can all but hear it beating.” 

“ That’s exactly how mine feels now, then,” said Adam. 

“Really!” and Eve tried to steady her voice to its usual tone. 
“T wonder what it can be with?” 

“Do you want to know?” said Adam: and the whisper he spoke 
in seemed to quicken Eye's every vein. “Shall I tell you?” 

“No, no!” she cried. “I don’t want to hear—Adam—I r 
but the rest of the sentence was smothered; and when Eve spoke 
again it was to say, “ Adam, I’m very angry indeed with you!” 

“No, Eve, not angry!” and Adam’s yoice was penitence itself. 
“Don’t say that! How could I help it, when the others will 
be here in a minute? And you said you didn’t know how to 
repay me.” 

“That didn’t mean you were to pay yourself,” replied Eve, 
trying to assume a most offended air; for, strange to say, she did 
not feel nearly as angry with Adam as she desired to. 

“Well, I’m sure I'll return it if you’ll——” but Eve drew back 
with a determined movement. 

“Now, Adam, I won’t allow any more of this. If you're going to 
walk home with me, you must behave yourself.” 

“Well, I will,’ he said. “Only you mustn’t be angry. You 
must say you forgive me.” 
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Eve stood for a moment hesitating, then, without looking up, 
she said : 

“Well, I'll forgive you now, if you promise never to do so again ; 
for, remember, next time I really shall be very angry indeed 
with you.” 

The rest of the party now coming up, Adam accepted these 
conditions; and, joining company, they walked along together, 
singing snatches of such songs as had a chorus in which they could 
all take part. Between times the men spoke of their vessels, and 
how they had been employed. Barnabas had a share in a pilchard 
sean, and was therefore well up in fishing news. Rawes, who 
belonged to Ezekiel Johns’ boat, was anxious to know when their 
next trip might be expected. Adam had their late luck with the 
Indiaman to relate. They had done very well, he said; and he 
thought by to-morrow, or the next day at the latest, the Lottery 
would manage to run it ashore. 

“ How was it you didn’t stay aboard her, then ?” asked Barnabas. 

“Oh, I’d had enough of being away,” replied Adam, giving Eve’s 
hand a significant squeeze. Besides, there was a little business to 
be done at Dock with the landlord of the Blue Boar; so I got 
Jan Grigg, the pilot, to land me at Plymouth, and from there 
I got on.” 

“Didn’t see nothin’ of Jerrem, I s’pose?” said Rawes. 

Adam shook his head. 

“What a chap that is!” continued Rawes. “I wonder, now, 
where he’s slopin’ away his time to?” 

“T told ’ee that Ikey Oliver said he’d had heerd that he’d left 
for Jersey Island, meaning to cross for Weymouth—didn’t I?” 
said Joan, addressing Adam. 

“Yes; but as Captain Trethewy left Jersey the same day we 
set sail from Guernsey, I don’t see how it could have bin true.” 

“Have ’ee got any pretty things this time, Adam?” asked Ann 
Lisbeth, desirous of changing the topic. “ Any chintzes, or muslins, 
or that?” 

“No, nothing much beyond the china,” said Adam. “That ’minds 
me I must look up Dickey Snobnose to-morrow. I s’pose you haven't 
none o’ you seen him about nowheres, have ye ?” 

“Yes, they have,” said Joan. “ He was no later than yesterday to 
Jochabed Giles’s, ’spectin’ to hear you was in; but Jochabed had just 
met Eve and me goin’ to Bridles, so she told un ’twould be o’ no use 
goin’ to our house.” 

“H’m!” said Adam; “I wish I could see him to-night or to- 
1orrow—'twould save a vast deal o’ bother. I wonder whether she'd 
‘now where he’s to be found for the next day or two?” 
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“ Very like,” said Joan ; “’t all events, us can go in and see ; ’tain’t 
above five minutes out 0’ the way down by Ann Lisbeth’s.” 

Adam looked at Eve. 

“No,” he said. “We'll get home first, and then I'll run down 
afterwards. I can see her foot’s paining her.” 

“ It’s walking on it, I suppose,” said Eve ; adding, in a vexed tone, 
“T’m so sorry to be keeping all of you!” 

“Stuff a’ nonsense!” exclaimed Joan. “ There ain’t nothin’ to be 
sorry for, except ’tis for yourself. Shall I go on, Adam?” she asked. 
“We might just so well, and leave you and Eve to follo’. I'll be 
home then so quick as you, or just after; and there'll be no needs for 
you toilin’ down all that ways.” 

Adam looked his thanks for such undeserved good-nature ; and 
after bidding them “Good-night!” ‘the rest of the party started off, 
leaving Eve and Adam to come on at a slower pace. 

“Do you know, I think I must take my shoe off,” said Eve, quite 
hot with the pain caused her by the exertion of trying to keep up 
with the others, who, forgetful of her foot, had by degrees quickened 
into their ordinary pace. 

“No, don’t do that,” said Adam; “it will be ever so much worse 
when you put it on again. Suppose you rested here for a minute. 
You might sit down,” he added, seeing they were close by the low 
wall which divided Jowter’s park from the road. 

Eve gladly accepted the offer; the pain of her foot was making her 
feel sick and faint. 

“You may depend you have given it a sprain,” said Adam; “I can 
hardly feel the ankle-bone. Wait for a minute! I'll loosen the shoe- 
string—that’ll ease you a little ;” and he commenced trying to untie 
the rather complicated knot of ribbon. 

“Qh, never mind untying it. If you’ve got a knife, cut it!” ex- 
claimed Eve, impatient with pain. 

And in another moment not only was the string cut, but, unable to 
resist the certainty of increased relief, the shoe, too, was off, lying on 
the ground. 

“Oh, how good that is!” she sighed. I felt as if my foot must 
burst.” 

“ Yes, [know what itis,” said Adam, sympathetically. “I gave my 
foot an ugly twist once, coming along the rocks from Playdy Beach.” 

“ Ah, I don’t wonder there ; but here in the road, I can’t think how 
it happened ! ” 

“T only wonder it hasn’t happened before,” said Adam; “such a 
little tiny foot as it is!” 

“Come, it’s of no use trying to take me in with your flattery,” said 
Eve. “Ive been told all about you already.” 
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“What do you mean, all about me?” ; 

“ Why, what a regular flirt you are, and how you try to make the 
girls think you are dying for them one week, and laugh at them for it 
the next. Ah! you see, I know all about you,” she laughed trium- 
phantly. 

“ Don’t you give credit to any such lies,” said Adam, energetically ; 
“eos it isn’t true. I don’t say I haven’t carried on a bit with the 
maidens about, like other chaps; but, as for meaning anything by it, 
nothing could be further from my thoughts. But that’s the way with 
the women ; they’re never contented unless they think you mean 
twenty times more than you say.” 

“And that’s not your case, then?” laughed Eve. “What you 
say you mean, and what you mean you say, eh—is that it?” 

“Not always; lately, if I'd been let, I should have said a great 
deal more than I have said. Tye meant what ’tisn’t easy perhaps to 
put into words.” 

“Come, come!” said Eve, quickly, “now you're getting out of 
your depth again ; and it’s quite time we were getting back, so give 
me my shoe!” and she held out her foot—and a very good-looking 
foot it was, clothed in its well-fitted grey knitted stocking. 

Women of all classes were careful over the appearance of their feet 
in those days, when a pretty foot was reckoned hardly second to a 
pretty face. 

The shoe was produced, but all fruitless were the endeavours to get 
it on. Adam turned down the heel, held open the sides, while Eve 
pulled at it with a vigour which might have done credit to Cinder- 
ella’s rivals, but all to no effect. The shoe didn’t go on, and the shoe 
wouldn’t go on. 

“Whatever’s to be done?” she exclaimed, in dismay. 

“You can’t walk home without your shoe,” exclaimed Adam. 

“But I must,” continued Eve. 

“Your foot would be cut to pieces,” said Adam. “ There’s but one 
thing to be done,” he added, after a moment’s pause, “I must carry 
you.” 

“Oh no!” said Eye, “Carry me! absurd nonsense! ” 

“Then how are you to get back ? ” 

“JT can’t think.” 

“Nor I either ; so come along. It’s perfectly dark, nobody’ll see 
you; and, if they do, what’s the odds?” 

“ But you’ve no idea how heavy I am.” 

“Oh, a tidy weight, I’ve no doubt; but I can get up most places 
with a couple of kegs slung to me, so I’ll have a try, and at the worst 
I can but drop you in the road, you know.” 

Eve urged many more scruples, but, as while making them she 
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mounted the wall and arranged her dress, Adam gave them no heed: 
he directed her to lean her weight well over his shoulder and not to 
talk, and then off they set, Eve feeling more at her ease than she had 
conceived possible under so trying a situation. 

“Don’t you think I’d best walk now?” said she, as Adam rested 
for a moment before the little street leading up to Talland Lane. 

“No: how could you? the road’s worse here than where we are 
come from. You don’t want to walk, do you?” 

“No; only I’m afraid of your being tired.” 

“Tired!” he said, resuming his burden; “I should like to carry 
you to the world’s end.” 

And instead of reproving this idle wish, Eve only said, “ Put 
me down before you open the door—in case anybody should be 
inside.” 

Fortunately, with the exception of two men who passed them with 
a stolid “ good-night,” they met noone. The night was dark, and 
on dark nights few people who had not a necessity cared to venture 
abroad ; added to this, the air blew keen, so that most of the hatch- 
doors were closed, and the only gleam of light came from the red- 
curtained windows of the two public-houses which they passed on 
their way. 

“T really don’t know how to thank you, Adam,” said Eve, 
earnestly ; for, the little bridge crossed, she knew they were now 
close by the house. 

“So you said before,” he replied meaningly. 

“No, but really now,” persisted Eve; “this is quite different, you 
know.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Adam; “I’m content to take the same 
payment.” 

“Now, Adam,” and Eve gave him a reproving look. 

“Come, that’s pretty well,” he said, “considering that if I'd 
been minded to I might have helped myself at every step we took.” 

“Twas good for you, though, you didn’t,” said Eve, as, having 
reached the door, she slid down on to the step. 

“ Was it!” he answered her absently ; then with a sudden impulse, 
for his hand was on the latch, he turned, and whispering said: 
“ Eve, what should you call it if all of a sudden seeing and talking 
to, and being near to, one person seemed more and more than 
anything else in the world—should you call it love?” 

“T don’t know,” she faltered ; “I don’t know anything about F 
but before she could get out the word, the door from within was 
burst open by Joan, who exclaimed, in an excited voice : 

“Well, here you be at last, poor sawls! come along in with ’ee, 
do. There’s somebody waitin’ to see ’ee; who d’ee think—eh, 
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Adam? Why, ’tis old Jerrem; iss, that’s who ’tis. When I comed 
back I found un sittin’ down waitin’ for us.” 

And having thus far intercepted the meeting, she now drew on one 
side and admitted to view a young man, who came forward, and, 
holding out his hand, said in an awkward, constrained manner : 

“Well, Adam, here I am at last; and how’s the land lyin’ with 
you?” 
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Henri Murger. 


“La Bohéme est le stage de la vie artistique, c’est la préface de l’Académie, 
de ’Hoétel-Dieu, ou de la Morgue.”—‘ La Vie de Boheme.’ 


“Dozs it not seem to you, as to me, that you have lived many times 
over?” said poor Murger to one of his friends. 

There is an unconscious pathos in that simple question. It is elo- 
quent of pain, of misery silently endured, of cares that made each 
day of the three hundred and sixty-five seem long as ten. Happy 
souls never rail at time asa laggard. For them the hours skim by 
on the rapid wings of the swallow. They are rosy-bosomed, and come 
in the train of Venus, these wanton daughters of Kronos. Golden, 
evanescent, laughter-led, they lightly mark their passage on the 
gracious dial of the flowers. 

But for him who languishes under the world’s neglect, who feels 
the grip of hunger, who buries his face in his pillow in a paroxysm of 
mute despair as he lies awake in the night-watches listening to the 
stealthy feet of Want creeping up the poor staircase to the door of his 
miserable garret, there is not one space of time, however infinitesimal, 
that does not add its load to the already well-nigh unbearable burden ! 

Born in indigence ; passing twenty years out of a brief thirty-eight 
between the attic and the hospital; hopeful, ardent, and industrious ; 
gay as a lark ; faithful as a dog ; honest as the daylight; poor as Job, 
behold the portrait of Henri Murger, poet, platonist, martyr—and 
Bohemian ! 

Monsieur notre lecteur (here we venture to address the refined 
individual who is doing us the honour to flutter our pages with his 
straw-coloured glove-tips, as he languidly puffs at an eighteenpenny 
Havyannah), do you know what a Bohemian is? Permit us to explain 
for you. A Bohemian is a creature of disreputable tastes, who dines 
(when he does dine) in an old jacket out of elbows, who puts on a shirt 
a week and travels without a tub, who makes his entrance and his exit 
amid a wailing chorus of duns, debts, and difficulties—who is, in short, 
a selfish, needy citizen of that widespreading republic of dirt, disso- 
luteness, and disorder. Have we interpreted your meaning aright? 
You close your eyes indifferently (how is it possible that such a subject 
should interest you /) as you faintly nod your ambrosial locks, fresh 
from the brushes of Douglas. Now if we were to tell you that there 
are Bohemians who can meet a man better dressed than themselves and 
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not attempt to borrow a sovereign ; that there are Bohemians who work 
harder than a prime minister for less pay than the gentleman who 
uses your shaving-cream, and wears your boots, and lets you call him 
your servant by way of a joke; that there are Bohemians who are 
honest, moral, abstemious, possessed of domestic virtues and a love 
of order, on whom that epithet is bestowed rather to designate their 
misfortunes as a class than their shortcomings as individuals—you 
would doubtless be as much surprised as it is in your nature to be. 

Nevertheless it is true, O patrician! All popes have not been 
Borgias. All priests are not St. Anthonies. All Bohemians are not 
Bohemians, inasmuch as many are solvent on a few pence a day ; some 
are laborious ; a few are gently born and bred ; all are lavish of kindly 
sympathy, and free-handed with their coin when the skies weep golden 
rain. For it sometimes happens that even editors have transient 
flashes of feeling, and stage-managers incline their ears to divine 
promptings, and the salon opens its arms at last to poor patient Paul 
Veronese, sitting weary, heart-sick, dinnerless and tobaccoless, alone in 
his darkened studio! 

Once upon a time there was a viscount of the great family of the 
Carews, who was a vagabond second to none. He locked his coronet 
up in a drawer, left the moss and lichen to carpet the terrace walks, 
and everything to go to the devil, and ran away one fine spring 
morning to join a tribe of wandering gipsies. And in this select 
society he spent the rest of his graceless days, roving about from 
common to common and from wood to wood, staining his fine 
escutcheon with such miserable delinquencies as pot-lifting and 
carrot-pulling, raids upon poultry-roosts, and perhaps even occasional 
kidnapping—liking the wild free life so well, that his ancestors never 
had the chance of frowning upon him in the halls of his fathers, for 
thither he returned no more. 

There was a ‘Tsar, upon whose lightest breath depended the lives 
of millions of human beings, who went about from dockyard to dock- 
yard, armed, not with the sceptre of royalty, but with the hammer of 
a shipwright. With this massive instrument he made a grand music 
from sunrise until sundown as he drove the great nails into the 
shrieking vessel’s side with lusty Herculean strokes—taking his day’s 
wages for a day’s labour, like any other son of toil, and pouring 
enough brandy down that bullock’s throat of his to float a man- 
of-war. 

And only a year or two ago a heavy sea washed over the decks of 
a sailing ship outward-bound, carrying away with it an unfortunate 
stoker, who was whirled into the seething surges and went down to 
come up no more. It was only when inquiries came to be set on foot, 
and advertisements inserted in the newspapers, that the dead stoker 
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was found to have been a live earl with an unsullied name, and more 
thousands a year than half of us have got capital at our banker’s pour 
tout potage. 

All these three men were Bohemians in a reprehensible sense. They 
had everything in the world that they could want, and much that they 
could not possibly want. They had wealth, title, power, and considera- 
tion. They could have worn diamonds in their shirt-fronts as big 
as peach-stones, have dried their love-letters with real gold-dust, and 
have perfumed their morning bath with attar of roses at a guinea a 
drop. If any one of them had shown the slightest inclination for an 
artistic career, how easy the way would have been made for him! He 
would have been gently pushed along the royal road of progress, and 
have found himself comfortably niched in the Temple of Fame before 
he could have said Jack Robinson! with nothing whatever to do but 
fall into a becoming attitude, and receive the humble felicitations of 
the crowd. But they had no such lofty desires. Unambitious prole- 
tarians, they were actuated by nothing more than the restless spirit of 
vagabondage, although Peter the Tsar might have had an eye to some 
future little shipbuilding arrangements on the banks of the Neva. 
Born to the highest, they chose the lowest, and though they might 
have feasted on potted larks of Pithiviers off Sévres plates of the 
King’s Blue, they preferred to munch the sheep’s trotters of poverty 
off platters of common delf. They were Bohemians pwrs et simples, 
and discarded their ermine for frieze at the very first opportunity. 
Yet such as these society, all over the world, scourges only with a 
bunch of roses, and is still prepared to say of them, as of Lady Jones, 
“and of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Bohemianism indeed! 
there is no more Bohemianism about these delightfully eccentric 
creatures than there is cannibalism ! 

But there is no such indulgence for the sons of genius and penury 
whose intelligence lifts them above the sphere in which they were 
born, and whose poverty degrades them below it, who flock together 
(in Paris at least) and form a society among themselves, where the 
Muses are always welcome though the bowrgeois may disdain to 
come, and who permit themselves to be called “ Les Bohemes ” without 
resentment, only too happy if from time to time one of the brother- 
hood attain to the columns of the Revue des deux Mondes, obtain a 
hearing at the Théatre Frangais, or gain the “ Prix de Rome.” 

To sons of cobblers, of porters, of little tradesmen, of big tradesmen, 
of gentlemen of independent means, of gentlemen of no means at all, 
that undefined borderland of Bohemia, the Bohemia of Murger, offers 
asylum to all proselytes wild with the worship of poetry, of painting, 
of literature, of all those sublime ideals which men distinguish as the 
“ Beaux-Arts ” and the “ Belles-Lettres.” Lads upon whom a dis- 
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appointed father has bade his footmen close the door of home as he 
locks up the paternal heart and the paternal cash-box ; run-away lads 
whose relatives put them with the grocer or the pork butcher in the 
hope of stifling that fatal hankering after rhyming couplets or hog’s- 
hair painting-brushes ; lads who, crazy with enthusiasm, mad for more 
knowledge, have left the hamlet wherein they were born, followed by 
the tears and blessings of grey-haired parents, and have plodded their 
way on foot to the great city (called thither by the same irresistible 
fascination which impels the moth to circle round the destroying light), 
carrying with them all their fortunes @ la Dick Whittington, where 
among the scanty linen which fills the modest bundle lie the few 
books, the worn stumps of pencil, the sheets of transcribed music— 
humble tools of the novice that by-and-by will grow into the mighty 
instruments of the master—the violin of Paganini, the chisel of 
Canova, the pencil of Eugene Delacroix ! 

Habiting the same quarter, they congregate beneath the same roof- 
trees, frequent the same cafés, form one family united by ties 
stronger than those of blood—the sympathy existing between men of 
golden dreams and iron fortunes. All are equally rich in youth and 
hope, and all are equally embarrassed to resolve that intricate problem, 
How to live upon nothing at all. Meanwhile they are gay; they 
work unceasingly ; they live from hand to mouth and exist for days 
together on dry bread; they mount up the creaking stairs to their 
dingy garrets, half cellar, half loft, with the elastic step of a lover; 
they lie down on their truckle-beds with empty stomachs and teeming 
brains, and Poesy leads them with her enchanted wand softly into the 
hushed caverns of Sleep. Occasionally one burns his papers, blows 
out the candle, and, stealing downstairs on tip-toe, makes his way 
straight to the river ; from time to time one of these poor lads grows 
delirious with raging fever, and has to be borne to the hospital ; and 
there have been some weaker or more sensitive than the rest, who, 
driven mad by privation and the activity of a too-creative brain, 
has ended his brief literary career with manacled wrists and a strait- 
waistcoat. 

Bohemian! Comprehensive epithet, which embraces the north and 
south poles of existence, which amalgamates sun and ice, which unites 
horrors the most lugubrious, to pleasures the most delicious !—it shall 
not die out as long as the world lasts, as long as youth has to struggle 
thigh to thigh with the fearful spectre of Poverty, like Jacob wrestling 
at dead of night with the dark shape of fear upon Penuel, so long as 
society, to its shame, denies to aspiring genius the bread it bestows 
upon convicted crime ! 

Thousmug, warm-coated fingerer of millions, passing on thy way to 
the counting-house or the Bourse! if thou meetest at the street 
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corner a young man marching with head erect against the bitter 
wind, the water running in channels out of the cracked sides of his 
thin shoes, the fire of intelligence flashing in those bright eyes which 
take in the whole of heaven at a glance—step reverently out of his 
path, and follow him with thy heart’s benedictions! For under 
that nameless head-covering trembles the light of a dawning star. 
The laurel wreath he shall one day wear is a million times more 
imperishable than thy legion of honour. For mindest thou not, forget- 
ful fool as thou art! that such men as yonder shabby adolescent have 
written themselves Balzac, and Béranger ? 


“His verse is sad, his prose is gay,” writes Jules Janin, the 
adorable critic whose empty chair is still left empty, with whose 
disappearance criticism has become a lost art. Gay, it is possible, 
but, with what a ghastly merriment! It is the strident laughter 
of agony; the smile writhing the thin lips of the boy-Spartan who 
nervously strains the fox closer to him under his garments as it 
lacerates his entrails with its cruel claws; the mocking cachinna- 
tion that is a thousand times more heart-rending than a tempest of 
tears. 

It is the Egyptian feast depicted by the painter. Amid the 
joyous abandon of the hour, the exquisite bloom and odour of the 


floral garlands, the trembling lights, the vine-leaved wine-cup. 


blushing rosy-red with the juice of the autumn vintage, the confused 


shouts of the revellers, the voluptuous breathing of the musicians,. 


obtrudes the rattle of shaken bones, as the fleshless skeleton, brought 


to light from the depth of the dusty sarcophagus, is silently borne: 


through the crowd of heedless roisterers. 
Hola ! the bottle, the glass! Mes amis, let us pledge one another! 


Let us laugh, let us be merry, let us make love! Let us embrace. 


our Musettes, our Lisettes, our Maries, all our adorable little friends- 
in their muslin dresses and sandalled slippers! Their dainty- 
fingers are the equal of yours, O pale and beautiful duchesses! 
except that they are wounded with needle-pricks; their coquettish 
caps are more becoming than your starry coronets! Let us kiss 
them with as many kisses as there are bubbles in the champagne- 
glass, as there are living eyes in the night-sky of summer! Let us 
be joyous, extravagant, mad with love and laughter! On the fagade 
of the Athenian temple was written the eloquent legend, “ Be joyous,” 
and Solomon bade his son rejoice in the days of his youth. Athens 
was Paris on the Ilissus, and who shall contest the wisdom of 
Solomon? Let this legend, then, and no other be engraven on 
the temples of our hearts! For oh, my friends, what care? To- 
morrow we may be stretched on the hospital-bed surrounded by 
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strange faces. To-morrow it may be our turn to lie upon the slab 
of the dead-house, with a jet of cold water plashing down over our 
swollen carcases, full to bursting with drinking our fill at the bottom 
of the Seine! 


Henri Murger was a son of the People. He was no aristocrat like 
Alfred de Musset or Monsieur le Comte de Chateaubriand. He was 
the round-eyed, round-cheeked, round-limbed little son of a concierge 
who pulled the string for the great tenor Lablache, and that nest of 
nightingales the Famille Garcia. From his earliest days he had a 
peep into the interior of artist-life, and the slim “ Paolita,” the 
contemporary of Rachel, loved to rock on her knee the nice, cleanly 
kept little boy in blue, whose mother dressed him like the son of a 
great lady. The father and mother had frequent quarrels about that 
only child, for Murger pere was brutal, and matter-of-fact, with 
no ideas above his station, while his wife, poor soul! dreamed only 
of educating her boy for a gentleman, and denied herself the finery 
so dear to feminine hearts, in order to put it upon the back of “ Bluet,” 
that he might be taken without offence upon the laps of those 
princesses of the opera-stage. 

Like most lads of his class, he left school just at the time when he 
was beginning to learn something. At fourteen he is tolerably pro- 
ficient in the three R’s, and office-boy to a lawyer. But Fate, who 
does not intend that he shall ever enliven the “Cour d’Assise ” with 
his wit, throws him into the company of two other office-boys, the 
brothers Bisson, who lodge in a house swarming with struggling 
artists. In the society of these embryo Titians, young Murger im- 
bibes an intense love of art, and a boundless enthusiasm for the un- 
trammelled freedom of a student’s life. He tries his hardest to draw 
and paint, but he cannot succeed in producing any but the merest 
daubs. He is as much at home with a mahl-stick and a palette-knife 
as a cow is supposed to be with a watch, according to the French 
expression. He will never wrest the laurel from the brows of Horace 
Vernet. Tant pis pour les arts ! 

But the gay young painters in their holland blouses smelling of 
turpentine and megilp have friends whose clothes and fingers are 
stained with ink, and who are poets and journalists, and writers of 
novels. A la bonne hewre! Henri buys paper and pens, and a 
bottle of encre noire, sits down to see what he can do with such 
implements, and_to his delight finds that he can string together 
lines which rhyme. 

Years goon. The lad timidly jotting down his first verses is now 
a young man who writes indifferent poetry, of which he is as proud 
as Lucifer, and brilliant prose, of which he thinks nothing at all. 
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A Vheure qwil est, he is secretary (let us hope that meanwhile he 
has improved that villainous handwriting of his!) to a Russian Count 
Tolstéi, and has lodgings with his father, who now writes Tailleur 
after his name, and spends his days sitting cross-legged upon a table 
with a pile of garments before him, at which he stitches busily 
from morning to night. Very uneasy is that matter-of-fact parent, 
you may be sure, at the way things are going with his son, who, 
instead of taking up with a decent trade, must needs be reading 
such rubbish as Shakespeare and Victor Hugo, and associating with 
a crowd of ne’er-do-weels, who have not a coat among a dozen of 
them that will bear the daylight. If it were not for the thirty 
frances a month which the lad pays him for board and lodging, old 
Murger thinks, as he wags his head solemnly from side to side, 
he would certainly give him the key of the street; for this model 
father looks upon his offspring only in the light of a lodger, who 
while he pays is entitled to a certain consideration, and when he 
does not, is to be bundled downstairs without any further ceremony. 

The relations existing between the two men (never of a cordial 
character since the days when the concierge swore at his meek partner, 
and shook his fist in her face because she brushed little Henri’s hair 
and pinned a pocket-handkerchief to his blue tunic) are destined 
shortly to lose all semblance of friendliness. Love, who sooner or 
later comes to disturb the peace of every youthful heart, does not 
wait very long to bend his bow and let fly a shaft in the direction of 
the secretary of Monsieur le Comte de Tolstéi, whose moustaches have 
hardly begun to grow. From poet to lover is an easy transition, 
and from keeping good hours to keeping bad ones, easier still. The 
sighing Strephon is at the feet of his mistress, who ought to know 
better than to let him remain there, for she is a married woman. The 
scowls of the tailor and ex-concierge deepen as the young reprobate 
returns home later and later every evening, and the elder man is 
not sparing of his tongue as he gives Monsieur Henri his chamber 
candle-stick. But at last, oh shame! oh scandal! twilight becomes 
midnight, and midnight becomes daylight, and the lad has never been 
back to bed at all! He has “slept out,” a sin unpardonable in the 
eyes of the strict father, who forgets that Henri is not ninety, but 
nineteen. Marie's platonic admirer is Marie’s guilty accomplice. 
“Tt is well,” says Murger pere, calm and resolute as a Napoleon, as 
he turns the key in the lock; and when the lad essays to mount the 
staircase to his garret again, he is told that beneath the paternal roof 
he can remain no longer. 

So the little bark with Youth at the prow and Pleasure at the 
helm becomes fairly launched on the wide ocean of life. Thrown 
into the world with nobody to look after him (his mother is dead 
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long ago), and with nothing to rely upon but the trifling salary 
he gets from the Russian count, young Murger is brought face to 
face with real misery. He joins the ranks of the Bohemians, and 
resolves to become a littératewr. Meanwhile he chooses a companion, 
equally poor, equally hopeful, and it may be equally amorous as 
himself, and together they rent an apartment in the Rue Montholon. 

This horrible chamber is long and narrow. It is illuminated by a 
solitary skylight, through which the day streams faintly, making 
the atmosphere of the garret as sombre as the fortunes of its tenants. 
The decorations are not costly. An old writing-table littered with 
papers and books, pipes and empty tobacco screws, betray the 
lodgers’ tastes, at once classic and Bohemian. Three china plates, 
two glasses from a wine-shop, and two iron forks, represent the art 
furniture. There is no fireplace in the room, and Paris this winter 
is as cold as Moscow. Murger works like one possessed at poetry, 
at prose, at play-writing; but his fingers get so benumbed, that he 
takes to scribbling in bed to keep himself warm. “Sapristi, boys! 
you live rather high up! I have counted twelve flights of stairs!” 
cries the stout father of Murger’s friend, as he arrives breathless at 
the door of the attic. In truth one must be pretty nimble to race up 
and down that half-mile of staircase, steep as a ladder ! 

Murger, emancipated from the paternal yoke, has now a right 
to be called a man, although not yet twenty years of age. He is 
amiable, frank, simple, and deeply affectionate; confiding as a baby, 
wanting in decision of character, like all soft-hearted people, having 
in him something of the docile gentleness of the Teuton inherited 
from his mother. For the harsh parent he has lost he has found a 
whole army of brothers—generous souls, ever ready to lend and to 
give when they have it; and when they have not, to borrow and to 
take! United by the strongest bonds of fellowship, these Bohemians 
are the Freemasons of Misfortune. They have their laws, which 
make it incumbent upon a man to divide his tobacco, his bread, 
or his bed with a comrade lacking any of these. He who is the 
fortunate possessor of an irreproachable coat, or an entire pair of 
pantaloons, is bound to give them up to another on any great 
occasion, such for instance as a visit to an editor, for the Bohemians are 
not insensible to the advantages of a good appearance. And, above all 
things, it is the strictest point of honour that everybody should 
respect his neighbour’s sweetheart. 

Murger is still passionately attached to Marie, and so he will 
remain all his life. But Marie is fickle, and does not care more for 
her young lover than she did for her old husband, and yet this ill- 
conditioned young woman is only twenty-four! Poor Henri is 
destined to receive a rude shock in his tenderest feelings one of these 
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days, and then the illusions he still has about love and friendship, 


and the honour of human nature, will vanish away like a puff of 
smoke. 


He tells his own story, word for word, in the ‘ Scenes de la Vie de 
Jeunesse’: 


“The loves of Marie and Olivier lasted eighteen months, during which 
time they never deviated from the pure paths of sentiment. At the end 
of this time, continual losses made at play caused Monsieur Duchampy 
to engage in some rotten affairs, mixed up with forgery. He was obliged 
to fly to England, to avoid being arrested. His wife stayed behind in 
Paris, penniless. Olivier, who until then had never remained with Marie 
but from morning until night, now remained once from night until morn- 
ing. It was a winter’s night—one of those long nights, so long and so 
bitter for the poor, so short and so sweet for those who pass them with 
their arms about the neck of a beloved woman. But the morning after 
this night was terrible. Madame Duchampy received information that she 
would be arrested as the accomplice of her husband, mixed up with a gang 
of suspected persons. Seeing the liberty of his mistress menaced, and 
without reflecting for a single instant that he might get himself into 
trouble by hiding her from those who were after her, Olivier resolved to 
save her who henceforth had no other protector than himself. As he 
could not take her to his father’s house, where he was lodging, Olivier 
thought of one of his friends, a young painter, who, besides the studio in 
which he worked, had a room to sleep in, close at hand. Urbain consented 
to give up this room to Olivier, who concealed her there. Urbain 
sometimes came and passed the evening with the two lovers, to whom he 
afforded hospitality. After several visits, he called one day during the 
absence of Olivier and remained a long time with Marie. The next day he 
came back again; and again the day after that. The third day, when he 
returned in the evening, Olivier found the room empty. Marie had gone, 
leaving him a short note.” 


From this date the tenderness of Murger is mixed with distrust 
and irony. The dream he has caressed with so many smiles is ex- 
tinguished in tears. The magnitude of his first great sorrow has 
broken him down. Added to this, his health is seriously impaired 
by want, and the long nights in which he has sat up writing until 
daybreak. 

Three months afterwards, succumbing to disappointment and 
wretchedness, he enters the hospital for the first time. How often is 
he to return thither in the course of the next twenty years! 

Hard, cheerless, and terrible is the life that Murger has to 
endure when he leaves the sick-ward, where, at least, he had a bed to 
lie upon and food to eat. “Ihave not been able to work since the 
departure of Lelioux,” he writes to a friend, “and I have not a penny 
in the world, so that I have to walk about in my socks, not being 
able to buy any boots.” 


What a revelation are these letters of his! Together they make 
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up a real ‘Comédie Humaine.’ They laugh, they cry; they are 
ironical, pathetic, sparkling with wit, eloquent with feeling ; delightful 
from the glimpses they give us of the inner life of that tribe of 
gipsies camped in the very heart of Paris, who drink champagne one 
day and sugared water the next; who turn up their noses one night 
at Périgord truffles, when the night after they make a delicious 
supper off a boiled potato! 


“ Now I am going to proceed in due order to give you the information 
you ask concerning the men and things, well known to us, but ignored by 
the world at large, alas! ! ! ! 

“‘Lelioux has gone back to the Académie Journal ; is in excellent health ; 
drinks Bordeaux, the brand of St. Georges; eats pdtés de foie gras ; lives 
in splendid rooms; has a cashmere dressing-gown; and writes two-thirds 
of a hemistich a day. Sum total, he is very happy—I condole with him. 

“ Pothier is for ever divorced from the Muse. He has babies as fat as 
himself. In short he is subsiding into the tradesman. He is an excellent 
citizen, capable of making a very good national guard, if he were not 
troubled by the defect of always going to sleep. On duty he would be 
capable of letting himself be carried away, sentry-box and all, without 
knowing it. 

“The Desbrosses pass half of the day in doing without food, and the 
other half in shaking with cold. The cats look askance at them, and in 
the way of a chimney they only possess their pipes—often without tobacco. 
They talk frequently of you, of your ex-beard, O Vandal! of your poems, 
O great man! In conversation like this the time passes, but hunger 
remains, and they go to bed to dream that they are dining at Véfour’s. 
Here at least are some jolly fellows favoured by existence ! 

“ G—— (Mr. and Mrs.). This establishment is broken up. Madame has 
carried her Penates je ne sais o% (Victor Hugo), and Monsieur, who is 
commissioned to paint four large copies for some house or another, is in 
love with a young girl pure as the lilies of the valley (Balzac). . . . As to 
your humble servant. . . . The aforenamed has found the means of getting 
rid of forty francs in fifteen days; but fortunately he has got forty sous left 
to carry him on to the end of the month. His existence has therefore 
been, during the first fifteen days, chequered by beef-steaks and the light 
of heaven’s candles ; by Havannah cigars and ragged shirts; by preserved 
comfits and brown bread. To-day he has only got his landlord to settle 
with, and his bootmaker ditto; but he is bound to produce verses by 
main force, diluting here and there quality with quantity; making a 
grimace at misfortune, and dreaming at the present moment of the satis- 
faction he would feel in seeing you by his side smoking a pipe and assisting 
him to discover the way to remove without paying the rent, and, still more 
useful, the way to make one’s boots last more than six months, and one’s 
debts always! ... 

“¥ is decidedly a worthless creature. He took me to work at 
Marco St. Hilaire’s, and since fifteen days I have not set eyes on the 


above-named Marco, who owes me sixpence. But I am generous. I 
abandon it to him.” 





“ 6th March 1842. 
“Let me tell you that the day I received your parcel was the third that 
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I had not eaten anything but dry bread, which is my excuse. I hope that 
you will forgive me for having taken twenty francs of the sixty I received 

. . [have never been so unhappy, my poor friend. As for S——, he 
pays me the thirty francs he owes, fourteen sous by fourteen; I do not 
find it amusing. In short I am horribly weary. Without ‘Christ,’ who 
has given me dinner and breakfast four times a week, I do not know what 
would have become of me. That lad has not come by his appellation 
unjustly.” 

“Christ” was the sobriquet given to the unfortunate Joseph 
Desbrosses by his brother Bohemians. Gentle as a woman, serenely 
religious, magnanimous, lofty-souled, and of rare genius, he was 
fated to expire in the hospital at twenty-three years of age, of sheer 
want and wretchedness, dying, as Murger says, “ sans pose, en fatsant 
la laide grimace des agonisants !” 

Murger himself is no longer the plump rosy boy that he was 
once. Lack of proper nourishment, the shiftless, comfortless life, real 
cares and imaginary sorrows, have already begun to hollow in his 
cheeks and cloud his complexion. He works indefatigably, and 
always during the night. When the morning breaks, his pen drops 
from his hand, and his brain refuses its office. It is habit, if you 
will, but a habit that is second nature. To keep himself from falling 
asleep he drinks coffee as black as ink all the night long. And yet, 
though his prose is delicious, and bright with joyous humour, 
though he is never absent from his work, but slaves unceasingly, 
he cannot scrape enough to keep body and soul together. 

The pipe, the only consolation of so many cheerless hours, has 
nothing in it but ashes; the winter wind whistles through the ill- 
fitting casement ; there is not a single billet of wood to throw into 
the cold stove; the cupboard is bare of victuals ; the flask is empty of 
wine. O gifted soul, tied to a frail body that feels the need of fire 
and comfort! Here are the pen, the ink-bottle, the blank sheet of 
paper, all the signs of thy craft. Rack thy brains, exhaust thy 
ingenuity ; outshine by still more lively ventures the frolicsomeness 
of thy wit. Let thy busy quill travel across the page until daylight, 
for Paris is waiting to laugh at thy sallies, and thou art waiting for 
a meal ! 

The health of Henri Murger grows worse and worse. These 
poisonous draughts of mocha and these continual vigils have 
developed in him the germs of a terrible malady. He is stricken 
down by an intermittent eruption called purpura, which comes on 
once a week, covering him from head to foot with purple blotches, 
and making him so weak that he cannot stand. He returns, then, to 
the surgeon, and the sisters of charity. 


“ Hospital St. Louis, 30th May 1842. 
“., . If you are in funds, send me a P. O. O. for five francs. It would 
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oblige me very much, because I see the moment approaching when the 
Desbrosses will not be able to bring me any tobacco. . . . I am very weary 
here, and have some very wretched days, all the more because there is not 
one that passes without my seeing, in the next room to mine, men dying 
like flies. . . .” 
“12th August 1842. 

“.. . But money, money? ... all that is mot money! I see myself 
sinking deeper than ever into the most atrocious misery. We live all 
tegether, Chintreuil, Gothique, and I. And what a life! ‘Christ’ by a 
blunder of the doctors is nailed to his bed for another six weeks. They were 
deceived as to the nature of his illness, and nobody seems to know exactly 
what it is. The most terrible matter for me is, that the same fate is 
hanging over my own head. I have certainly injured myself by the abuse 
of coffee and sitting up all night, and it would not be surprising if I were 
soon to go and rejoin ‘Christ,’ Vastrin, and G , who are all three at 
the hospital. . . . ‘Christ’ supplicates you to write him a long letter; I 
beg you to do as much for me. Try to inspire us with a little courage! 
We are about as well off for that as for bread and tobacco !” 





“10th November 1842. 

“ Behold me again returned into private life, and, my faith! it is well 
called so, for Iam in truth deprived of all! Alas! yes, always the same 
old song! Our existence is like a ballad composed of many couplets ; now 
it goes well, now it goes badly; now better, now worse, &c., but the burden 
is always the same, misery! misery! misery !” 


Good reason indeed had Murger to say of himself and his braye- 
hearted colleagues, “ Ah, pauvres diables que nous sommes !” 

Yet misfortune permitted these “ pauvres diables” to be gay occa- 
sionally. Now and again they even laid hands on a little money 
(not very frequently though, it must be confessed!), and then, gare 
la bombe ! there was no cigar too expensive, no varnished boot too 
shiny, no theatre-stall too luxurious, no down-pillow too soft, for the 
Croesus of a day! ‘They fell in love, and nine times out of ten 
were deceived, because they expected the impossible. They believed, 
the simple Simons! that love and kisses were all a pretty young 
woman wanted to make her happy, and trill about their aérial perches 
like larks in a cage. They forgot that there were jewellers in the 
Palais Royal who sold iinger-rings and brooches and glittering watch- 
chains, and fowrnissev's in the Chaussée d’Antin who sold silks for 
dresses that were thick as a board; and utterly ignored the fact that 
Cupid is a much more attractive little boy, from a feminine point of 
view, when he is nicely dressed than when he has nothing on! 

“ Les grisettes restent avec leurs amants tant qu’elles ont du coeur, 
et elles nous quittent des qu’elles ont de Vesprit,” writes Murger the 
satirist. Who knew better than he what reliance was to be placed 
upon the vows of woman? Had he not seen more than one ungrate- 
ful charmer trip down his staircase for the last time, tying her 
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bonnet-strings as she went, and spring into the brougham which was 
waiting to bear her away to satins and diamonds, and the society 
of rich fools, and shame without end ? 

Have you ever read the song of Musette? Alexandre Dumas fils, 
the biographer of ‘La Dame aux Camélias, said of it, “I would 
willingly relinquish the authorship of all my books only to have 
written the song of Musette.” The musician set it to music. It is 
the chef-d’ euvre of Murger’s verses, because it is not only his genius 
that sings, but his heart also. 


“Nous étions bienheureux dans ta petite chambre, 
Quand ruisselait la pluie, et quand soufflait le vent. 
Assis dans le fauteuil, prés de l’dtre, en Décembre, 
Aux lueurs de tes yeux j’ai révé bien souvent. 


La houille pétillait. En chauffant sur les cendres, 
La bouilloire chantait son refrain régulier, 

Et faisait un orchestre au bal des salamandres 
Qui voltigeaient dans le foyer. 


Feuilletant un roman paresseuse et frileuse, 
Tandis que tu fermais tes yeux ensommeillés, 
Moi je rajeunissais ma jeunesse amoureuse, 
Mes lévres sur tes mains, et mon cceur & tes pieds. . . .” 


O poet! O fool! To think that you could keep this blonde goddess, 
whom you call Musette, with the fair heavy tresses falling upon her 
white neck, to skim your pot, to wash your platters, to shake your 
bed! Have not all things, the spring, the sunshine, her own heart 
—even the cracked fragment of mirror-glass—voices, with which they 
call out to her “ Vous étes belle” ? And beauty, O poet, has its price, 
just like your verses. There are purchasers in the market whose 
pockets are full of gold, and yours are empty. The chink of that 
bright metal is a sweeter music than all your rhymes. It is idle to 
rail against the inconstant one, to scoff at her Indian shawl, her 
bracelets chiselled by Froment ; to say that she is no longer herself, 
nor you yourself, when she comes in her carriage to visit you. 
Allons done! Listen to your friend and brother Delvan, who like 
you has a love-dream to regret, a souvenir to efface, but who, unlike 
you, is a philosopher withal ! 


“Flowers and love have but a season. One must not murmur too much 
against God, because He might be moved, and send us flowers all the 
year round, and love all our lives long. And the breath of too many 
flowers is unhealthy for the head, and too much love is unhealthy for the 
heart. Is it not so, my darling ?” 


In the ‘Contes d’Automne’ of Champfleury, he gives us a graphic 
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picture of the life led by Murger and himself, somewhile companions 
and fellow-lodgers. 


“Nine years ago we lived together,” he says, addressing Henri, “and 
our united fortunes amounted to seventy francs a month. Full of confidence 
in the future, we rented in the Rue de Vaugirard a little set of rooms at 
three hundred francs. Youth does not bother itself about figures. You 
dazzled the portitre with visions of such sumptuous furniture that she 
let you the place upon the strength of your good appearance, without going 
after references. 

“You brought in six plates, of which three were porcelain, a Shakespeare, 
the works of Victor Hugo, a superannuated chest of drawers, and a 
Phrygian cap. By the greatest accident I had two mattresses, a hundred 
and fifty volumes of books, an arm-chair, two other chairs and a table, and, 
over and above all, a skeleton’s head. 

“The first eight days passed in the most charming manner. One did 
not stir out; one worked; one smoked a good deal. I find among my 
papers a sheet upon which these words are written— 


‘ BEATRIX, 
Drama In Five Acts, 
By Henri MURGER. 
Represented at the Theatre 
The , 18—.’ 








“This page was torn out of an enormous white copy-book, for you had 
the bad habit of using up all the paper to scribble the titles of dramas 
hiss 
“Then came the days of great penury. After a long discussion, in which 
we heaped reproaches upon one another for the mad prodigality we gave a 
loose to in all things, it was agreed that, so soon as the income of seventy 
francs was broken into, a severe account should be kept of the expen- 
diture. And this account-book I find also among my papers. It is 
simple, touching, laconic, and full of sowenirs. We were miracles of 
honesty the first of every month. I read at the Ist of November, 1843, 
‘Paid to Madame Bastien for tobacco owed, two francs.’ We paid the 
grocer also, the restaurant (there is a restaurant !), the coal-dealer, &c. 

“The Ist is a day of rejoicing. I read ‘ coffee, thirty-five centimes.’ Wild 
extravagance! that let me in for no end of rebukes! The same day you 
bought (I tremble to repeat it !) sixty-five centimes’ worth of pipes ! 

“The 2nd of November we give a heavy sum to the laundress—five 
francs. I pass the Pont-des-Arts like a member of the Institute, and 
proudly enter the Café Monsus. We were the discoverers of this beneficent 
establishment, that retailed a demi-tasse for twenty-five centimes. 

“The 3rd of November you decided that while the seventy francs lasted 
we would do our own cooking. In consequence of this resolve you bought 
a pot (fifteen sous), some thyme, and some bay-leaves. Your instincts of a 
poet made you think too much of the bay-leaves ; the soup had constantly 
to suffer from them. One laid in a stock of potatoes. There was always 
coffee, tobacco, and sugar. 

“There were wailings and gnashings of teeth when we came to inscribe 
the expenses of the 4th of November. Why did you let me go out with 
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my pockets so full of money? You were gone to D’Agneaux’s to spend 
twenty-five centimes. What the devil could D’Agneaux give you for 
twenty-five centimes? Ah! how dear are the simplest pleasures! Under 
the pretext of going to hear for nothing a drama by an inhabitant of 
Belleville, I took two omnibuses; one to go, and one to return. Two 
omnibuses! I was well punished for that waste! By means of a ragged 
pocket, three francs seventy centimes took to flight ! 

“ How dared I return and brave your anger? Already the two omni- 
buses would have insured me a blowing-up, but the three francs seventy ! 
... If I had not begun by disarming you in recounting the Belleville 
drama, I should have been lost! 

“ However, without reflecting upon these terrible losses, we lent G—— 
(who really seemed to take us for his bankers, the firm of Murger & Co.) 
an enormous sum, thirty-five sous. I try to remember by what insidious 
means this G contrived to worm himself into our confidence, and I 
can only discover that it was from the inexperience of our thoughtless 
youth, for two days afterwards G—— has the audacity to reappear and 
demand another loan. Until the 8th of November the addition is consci- 
entiously made at the bottom of every page. There is an end of the 
additions. Doubtless we wished to avoid a shock at sight of the total. 

“The 10th of November you buy a thimble. Without being a great 
observer, it is easy to suppose the introduction of a lady, although 
many men are clever enough to repair their own clothes in leisure 
moments. 

“With the date of the 14th Mr. Credit reappears. Mr. Credit goes to 
the grocer, to the tobacconist, the coal-dealer. Mr. Credit is pretty well 
’ received; he has even some success, in your person, with the daughter of 
the épiciére. It is on the 17th of November that Mr. Credit ceases to 
exist ! I see written in the received column ‘ overcoat, three francs.’ These 
three francs are from the Mont-de-Piété. What an inhuman institution 
is this Mont-de-Piété, that one ought to call the Mont-sans-Piété! Has 
it not humiliated us enough by the voice of its assistants! I had pawned 
my only top-coat, and that in order to lend half the loan to the incessant 





“The 19th of November we sell some books. Fortune smiles on us. 
We have a stewed chicken, with plenty of bay-leaves. 

“Mr. Credit continues with great coolness to go foraging for provisions. 
He presents himself everywhere until the 1st of December, when he honestly 
pays up all his debts! I have only one grief, and that is to see the little 
register break off suddenly after a month. Nothing but the month of 
November—it is not enough! ... Happy days! when from our little 
balcony we could see, of all the garden of the Luxembourg, only a tree—and 
to do that one had to lean right forward.” 


Murger lived a long while in the common den of the Bohemians, 
Rue des Cannettes, where he had for companions amongst other men 
of genius (artists who, penniless then, are to-day celebrated), 
Bouvin, Courbet, Chintreuil, the painter and musician Schaun, the 
philosopher Wallon, the preceptor Barbara, and the song-writer 
Pierre Dupont. 


The ‘Vie de Boheme’ of Murger had been dramatised by the aid 
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of Théodore Barriére. The most lively people of the universe were 
not proof against the wit, the sparkling satire, the reckless gaiety of 
that delicious drama, in which the author did not draw his people 
from life, but actually photographed them, and Murger became 
famous, as he well deserved to be. 

But money, somehow, he never got. A passionate lover of Nature, 
he took a fancy, which lasted until his death (he was so faithful in 
all things, this amiable poet), to a village called Marlotte, on the 
skirts of the forest of Fontainebleau, where he stayed at an inn kept 
by the “Pere Antony,” a hardened old drunkard, whom he hag 
reproduced to the life in the ‘Sabot Rouge.’ ‘This disreputable 
patriarch, always plunged in a vinous stupor, cared little whether his 
guests had soap or water or towels, provided they were punctually 
served with their four meals a day. When they had had these, he 
declared himself contented, and went and stumbled on to his bed. 
“ Mes pensionnaires, ah out!” he would mutter, “ wn tas de faignants ! 
. . . bien nourris!! ... bien logés!!! .. . rien a faire! !!! 


Je les plains pas!!!!!...” And then he would begin to 
snore. 

Concerning his affections, Murger made very sincere confidences to 
the public. He was as faithful to the memory of Marie as Byron 
was to that of Miss Chaworth—he could never pronounce her name 
without being affected; and once, when he met her accidentally 
in the street, he nearly fell upon the pavement in a swoon. Mimi, 
Musette, Héléne, Francine, Camille, are only so many names for 
Marie. 

In all his subsequent passions he was a sirict platonist. The 
ideal and the illusory were sufficient to satisfy him. He looked, but 
far off, like a poet who feels a passion for a star. A beautiful 
creature, a Dane, and a lady of the great world, “a Scandinavian 
flower sprung up under the snow,” was once deeply in love with him, 
and came to ask Murger, who had long adored her, for a night’s 
shelter under his roof. There the lady slept as immaculate as 
Pauline in the house of the widow Melnotte, and went away in the 
morning—never to return ! 

The last songs Murger ever wrote, the ‘Chansons d’Hiver,’ issued 
from the press on the very day of his decease. Sad as death itself are 
some of these lines which we have now under our eyes, and which are 
called “A letter to a dead man”—the heart-breaking confidences 
which the dying poet makes to the dead sculptor, the devoted 
“Christ,” who shared to his last meal with his sick friend. Think of 
this poor hungry lad dividing his meagre dinner with a starving com- 
rade, and spending his last few little copper-pieces to bring him an 
ounce of tobacco! 
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“Parce que c’est ta voix, nous écoutons encore; 
Mais rien ne s’émeut plus en nous, car nous tout est mort. 
Depuis longtemps nous sommes calmes. 
Nous n’avons plus d’orgueil et plus d’ambition, 
Et nous ne révons plus cette acclamation 
Qui poursuit les vainqueurs des palmes. 
Nous avons cru pouvoir—nous l’avons cru souvent 
Formuler notre réve et le rendre vivant, 
Par la palette, ou par la lyre; 
Mais le souffle manquait, et personne n’a pu 
Deviner quel était le poéme inconnu 
Que nous ne savions pas traduire. 
Puisque nous ne pouvons rien créer, & quoi bon 
Continuer notre cuvre, et faire & notre nom 
Ouvrir la bouche de l’insulte? 
Nous nous sommes trompés, nous le voyons trop tard. 
Quimporte? Il faut laisser les instruments de l’art 
Aux hommes choisis pour son culte. 


Maintenant nous suivons les vulgaires chemins, 

Nous ferons au hasard l’eeuvre de nos deux mains, 
Pour vivre encore et pour attendre 

L’heure ot l’on creusera prés du tien notre lit, 

Et comme sur ton nom, sur nos deux noms, l’oubli, 
Le lendemain, pourra descendre.” 


One sees here that it is all over. Tired, exhausted, done for 
long ago, Henri Murger clings to life only by a thread. Soon will 
the last foreed march be ended. The worn-out hero will crawl to 
the gates of the hospital, where they will unbuckle his sword, and 
lift off the heavy haversack, and remove the shoes from his blistered 
feet, and lead him to the straw palliasse, provided by public charity, 
on which he may close his eyes in peace. 

“ Ah, pauvres diables que nous sommes !” is now a cry of rage and 
of despair. Looking about him, the heart of Murger must have 
been well-nigh bursting with bitterness. The friends of his youth, 
the more than brothers, where were they? The devoted, self- 
sacrificing comrades, long-suffering, uncomplaining, high of heart, 
what fate had befallen them? Magnificent in courage, sublime in 
heroism, baffled again and again, yet never beaten back, advancing 
steadily onward, rigid as Fate, sworn to conquer or to die, where were 
they all—where ? 

Nadar is in a madhouse ; Joseph Desbrosses lies in his obscure and 
humble grave, dead, and for ever unknown; Karol, the loyal and 
generous Karol, called the mother of the Bohemians, whose door had 
never had lock upon it so that he might be more easy of access to 
every comer, Karol, too, is dead—away in far Constantinople, whither 
he went to seek a livelihood as a Teacher of French. Gérald de Nerval, 
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the poet, the creature of delicate brain, of exquisite fancy, of 
chivalrous honour, poorly dressed as any workman, lofty-hearted as 
any king—hanged by his own hand! And this because for days 
and days his overwrought brain refused to create even a single 
line, and De Nerval was hungry, too proud to borrow, and preferred 
to make an end of it at once while he had still ten centimes left 
in his ragged pocket, and was a burden upon no one. Oh, inhuman 
city! Thou ogre, who feedest on the flesh and drinkest the blood of 
thine own children! Shall not the voices of all these whom thou 
hast slain importune God unceasingly to award thee the doom of 
Babylon ? 

And Murger feels also that his hour has come. He is old, he isa 
patriarch, he is thirty-eight! Great God! how much wretchedness 
may be compressed into thirty-eight years! He has outlived many 
of his comrades of the Rue des Cannettes. It is now his turn to lift 
a corner of the impenetrable veil hiding the dread features of immor- 
tality. Desbrosses calls to him from his unhonoured grave, and 
the living must perforce listen when the dead speak. Enthusiast, 
adorer of Nature, singing only of spring and the springtime of 
life, he was never meant to attain to its summer, much less its 
autumn ; for poets, like the swallow and the rose, endure only for a 
season. 

He died, and his death was terrible—a death in life. It was 
decomposition itself. Vein by vein, fibre by fibre, that poor writhing 
body descended into the grave piecemeal. What was the crime of 
this candid, transparent creature, that his end should rival in terror 
that of the most detestable wretches of antiquity ? 


“T had the consolation of having seen him several times during his last 
short illness,” writes one of his intimate friends. “He had somehow 
become more tender, more expansive, more amicable. He took the hands 
of everybody who came in, again and again, and pressed them a thousand 
times. ‘Ah! my dear old boy!’ And the hiccup, an uninterrupted and 
ominous hiccup, broken often by cries of pain, alone stopped his eager 
greetings. 

“One day I came in just at the commencement of a crisis. The cries 
of the sufferer who was in the attic could be heard on the ground-floor. 


‘Ah! ... thanks! ... thanks! ... You have long legs... go!... 
go!... run and fetch me some salts . . . a smelling-bottle! ... You 
will bring a smelling-bottle with a wide mouth ...go!... go!’ And 


then he twisted himself about in horrible convulsions. A smelling-bottle 
with a wide mouth was very difficult to find ; I was away quite half an hour. 
When I returned the crisis was not yet over. ‘Ah! that’s good! There's 
a kind fellow!’ and he tore the smelling-bottle violently out of my grasp. 
After a long inhalation of the salts, he seized my two hands with a 
movement of profound gratitude, and I thought he would never let 
them go!” 
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The next morning Henri Murger was carried to the Hospital 
Dubois, where, three days afterwards, he expired. 

This man was sober, economical, with an honest horror of debt, 
without vices, either great or little. He did not drink ; he was not a 
libertine. He had wit, imagination, genius. He worked like a 
galley-slave, and produced twelve books. And yet his pen could not 
bring him bread. On whom rests the blame? 
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My Return from Roraima. 


Arter leaving Man6d-potah-pooh, we made for a house to which we 
had sent some of our men on to rest, and where our stock of negotise 
awaited us. It was about nine miles away. We found all the men 
well, and looking much better for their rest. The natives in the 
neighbourhood had been told of our coming, and of our need of food 
supplies, and they had got together a great quantity of cassava bread, 
plantains, yams, and pumpkins. The bargaining for these several 
articles produced great fun. Arranging all our negotie in front 
of me, I, so to speak, opened shop, first of all, however, paying for 
the things we had had at the last house. The natives brought 
forward their things in very small portions, and required to be 
paid for each lot separately. They seemed to think they would 
get more in proportion as they had a greater number of transactions. 
At first they asked exorbitant prices, but we haggled and chaffered 
and finally purchased the whole stock on terms which were satisfactory 
to both parties. There being no more food to purchase, I bought 
six large gourds of paiworri, and gave it to our men to drink. At 
the end of the fourth gourd—each gourd holding about four gallons 
—the men began to grow very talkative and merry. 

I noticed that the women in this part of the country were much 
prettier and more cleanly than those we had hitherto seen. Even 
she of the calico gown when divested of that dirty garment was 
cleaner and neater in person than most of the women in the other 
tribes that we were acquainted with. Many of the females, however, 
had quite spoilt their appearance by elaborate tattooings in blue in 
different parts of their faces. Some would have a series of blue 
curved lines and dots extending from the corners of the mouth over 
the cheeks and chin ; others would have a broad straight line of red 
annatto smeared from the corners of the mouth to the lobe of each 
ear. They generally wore earrings, consisting of a string of various 
coloured beads with a bright silver triangle at the end, probably filed 
out of some English or Brazilian coin. Their teeth, also, were 
regular and white, and in much better condition than those of most 
Indian women. 

The men were all strongly-built fellows. Without exception, so 
far as I observed, they wore a piece of wood, or reed, passed through 
a hole in the cartilage of the nose, just below the nostrils. These 
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veeds were often a foot in length. A similar appendage was passed 
through the lobe of each ear. 

The manufacture of hammocks is not carried on by the Arecunas, 
but they grow a quantity of cotton, which they sell to the hammock- 
making tribes. The hammocks they themselves use are the smallest 
Thad seen. They are just big enough to rest the trunk of the body, 
there being no room inside for head or legs. They place the head 
on the rope at one end of the hammock, and the legs on the rope at 
the other end. The least clumsy movement would pitch them out. 
However, through being unaccustomed to anything more luxurious, 
they apparently do not estimate the inconvenience very highly, and 
there is the advantage that they are easily carried when travelling, 
being but little larger than a pocket-handkerchief with a piece of 
string attached. 

They are the makers of the deadly blow-pipe, of which so much 
has been told by Waterton and others. The blow-pipe is fashioned 
from the stem of a straight tree without branches, but bearing leaves 
about the size of rhubarb leaves. This tree, the name of which I 
did not learn, often grows to the height of thirty feet. Like the 
bamboo, it is hollow, except at the joints. Sometimes the natives 
get rid of these impediments by piercing holes through them with 
long spikes of hard wood ; sometimes they cut the entire stem open, 
remove the obstacles, and then glue together the stem so cleverly 
that the fastening is scarcely perceptible. The surface is then 
polished, and bone sights placed about a foot from each end. They 
make more of these blow-pipes than they require for their own 
use, and the residue they sell to the Macusis, from whom they obtain 
in exchange the wouralli poison. The Macusis of the Canuca 
Mountains say they are the sole patentees of this subtle and 
renowned poison; and eyen of the Macusis, only a few know how 
to prepare it. It is accounted a great secret, and is imparted from 
father to son or next male heir when the former is believed to be 
at the point of death. Not only are there few persons who are 
possessed of the secret, but the process of manufacture is carried on 
on comparatively rare occasions, and is surrounded with a degree of 
solemnity which is indicative of the high importance with which 
they regard the operation. or ten days previous to the first boiling 
down, all the men who are to take part in it are supposed to fast, and 
all the women of the tribe are carefully kept out of the way. 
Whether this latter precaution is due to a superstitious belief that 
the female presence is in some occult way inimical to the manufacture, 
or whether it arises from the circumstance that eastern ideas regarding 
the inquisitiveness of womankind prevail among the untutored savage 
of the west, is a point on which I am without positive information. 
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It is a fact, however, that women are rigorously excluded from the 
mystic rite. The long arrows the natives use with the bow are 
sometimes dipped in the poison, and a small tube of bamboo placed 
over the tip to prevent any one being accidentally pricked by it. The 
blow-pipe arrows, or shafts, are thin slips of hard wood, made from 
the stem of the leaf of the cucurite palm. They are generally from 
twelve to eighteen inches in length, sharpened at one end, and 
wrapped round at the other with common cotton, or with the brown, 
silk-like cotton of the silk-cotton tree. The sharp points are dipped 
in the wouralli, which is of the colour and consistency of melted glue. 
These they carry in a wicker case, shaped like a dice-box, but larger, 
very closely woven, and with a leather top and bottom, the top 
opening on a leathern hinge. The length of the blow-pipe itself 
varies from twelve to fifteen feet. I generally noticed that when 
any of the tribes are on their travels or hunting expeditions, the 
longest of these instruments are carried by the smallest Indians. 
Thus equipped, they range through the forests, shooting monkeys, 
birds, or such other animals as come in their way. The only antidote 
to the poison they are in the habit of using is a kind of earth-worm, 
well known to them, and common enough in these parts. Should any 
of them be so unfortunate as to get scratched, a hasty search is made 
for some of these earth-worms, which are pounded together, a portion 
being used to anoint the wound and the rest swallowed by the patient. 
The same remedy is used to bring back monkeys, macaws, and other 
animals from the jaws of death. I believe the cure is generally 
successful if applied before the poison has had time to make much 
headway, and I can speak from direct personal observation in one 
instance. We had a cararawah (macaw), blue and yellow, which had 
been captured by being slightly wounded with a wouralli arrow, and 
the earth-worm application was so efiicacious that the bird not only 
recovered, but a few weeks after we had it it took to flight and lett 
us for ever. 

But to return to my narrative. While our men were dosing off 
the effects of their paiworri potations, some of the Indians of the 
place brought in about a hundred of the small fish of the district, 
which, boiled with peppers, were excellent. In catching them they 
had not used a hook and line as at Captain Simon’s, but a small net 
of very fine mesh made into a bag fitted on a hoop, and fastened to a 
long stick, exactly like our landing nets in England, only of smaller 
dimensions. Sometimes, too, they catch them with set traps or 
baskets like eel-traps, but of finer material than our common wicker. 
These traps are baited and fixed in the bed of a stream, and when the 


fish once get inside they cannot get away, owing to an ingenious 
arrangement of twigs. 
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We had a magnificent view of Roraima from this spot. The new 
moon was just coming out, and the heavy masses of cloud which 
patched the lower portions of the mighty rock seemed to enhance its 
almost awful proportions. 

We here encountered the first snake we had seen since leaving 
Karenacru. He was a little fellow, about a foot in length and three 
inches in girth, with diamond-shaped marks all down the back, white 
belly, and flat ugly head. He had two large fangs, which when not 
required for active service reposed in sockets in the upper jaw. I 
never before saw one like it, and regretted we had no alcohol in which 
to preserve it. The Indians seemed to know the creature, and 
shuddered when they saw it, saying its bite was instant death. It was 
making its way into the house, and came close up to Cephas, who 
luckily saw it and instantly despatched it. Otherwise the conse- 
quences might have been very sad, as all the people were barefooted 
and there were several children crawling about on the floor. 

Towards dusk of the following day (August 13) Captain Simon 
and his followers appeared, bringing some anaqua maroudi, bread, 
and corn, all of which we bought. Canister Boss and one of our 
Aracoonah boys, whom we had sent in search of boorooie (bullet-tree 
fruit), also came into camp well laden. . 

Spreading our goods out in suitable lots, with some of the boorooie 
by our sides, we opened shop once more, and the business of barter 
and exchange began. We bought everything that was offered with 
the exception of four cakes of cassava bread, the owner of which 
would not come to our terms. He came back to us later, but in 
order to teach a lesson to him and the others, we told him severely 
that the shutters were up and that we should not on any account open 
shop again, though it was not without some misgivings and sundry 
relenting twinges that we adopted this course, as we reflected that 
when the unhappy coon returned to the wife of his bosom he would 
certainly receive a good hammock lecture for his failure to make an 
exchange. 

Parson Williams, an Indian missionary, brought two other Indian 
parsons with him. They could both talk a little English. One 
told us he had been christened David, and the other announced 
himself as “ Mister Braffit,” probably a corruption of Brathwaite, a 
name not uncommon in the colony. They were both of them 
greedy rogues, eagerly begging for presents at every turn. They 
did the bargaining for the other Indians, and always asked three 
or four times the value of the things they offered. They told us 
the cost price of our goods in town— Dis razor cost shillin’,” 
“dis file two bit” (eight pence), and argued that as a bunch of 
plantains cost a dollar in town they ought to have two razors and 
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three files a bunch for them here, wholly ignoring the trouble and 
cost we had had to transport the things to this place. However, at 
the close of our market everyone seemed well pleased, except the poor 
man with the four cakes. “ Mister Braffit” confided to me that he 
was a peiman as well as a parson. A nice combination truly, the 
practice of heathen sorcery hand in hand with the teaching of the 
Christian truths! He desired me when I got to Georgetown to say 
“How dee?” (“how d’you do?”) to the Rev. Mr. Dance, who, he 
said, had converted and christened him. I lost the opportunity. 

During the night swarms of jeeboes (fleas) got into my hammock 
and nearly devoured me. Being unable to dislodge them, I sought 
the fresh air and the solace of a pipe. A magnificent thunderstorm 
came on which was grand to witness, but the heavy rain drove me 
back to the house, which I was obliged to enter, though unwillingly, 
for it was hot and smoky, and full of unmelodious sounds, among 
which were the snores of adults, the squalls of infants, and the low 
erowlings of dogs. Glad I was when the day came and I was able 
to take a refreshing dip in the Kukenaam, which had risen two feet 
during the night. The almost icy coldness of the water braced me, 
and I felt as fit as though I had had a good night’s sleep. 

We started on our homeward journey on the morning of the 14th 
August, being our twenty-fourth day out from Karenacru. So large 
was our stock of provisions that we had to hire five extra carriers, 
and all of them as well as our own men had to carry extra loads. 
This, however, they were well pleased to do, knowing it was food for 
themselves. Stiggins and his son left us here, undertaking to meet 
us again at Karenacru a month hence, to receive payment. Crossing 
the Kukenaam we, by 9 a.m., reached the Koon, a tributary of the 
Caroni, where we breakfasted. About noon we came to the Pellow- 
outah, also running into the Caroni. Here we found two empty 
houses, and our guide told us, and doubtless believed, that the owners 
had been lately alled by evil spirits. We crossed the Pellow-outah 
at a point where there is a singular and most lovely waterfall. The 
water runs over a series of ledges or steps of bright red jasper and 
red sandstone. The stone is in large rectangular blocks, and has the 
appearance of having been mathematically cut by skilful workmen. 
Having been so cut they seem to have been closely fitted together, 
time and nature providing the cement. This peculiarity I have 
observed in other parts of these regions wherever red jasper abounds. 
Below each ledge of the Pellow-outah waterfall, there is a recess or 
cave, some three feet in height and extending underneath as far as 
twelve or fourteen feet. I entered one of these and lay down, finding 
to my surprise that the ground was quite dry. The curious buzzing 
from the falling water produced a deafening and disagreeable effect, 
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and I did not remain long. Just at the foot of the fall the water 
takes a sharp turn to the left, leaving on the other side a still, clear, 
deep pool, in which Eddington and I swam about for some time, now 
and then venturing just a little way into the foaming current. 
The thin fringe at one end of the fall provided us with a sufficient 
douche ; in the other parts the weight of water would have been too 
much for us. The bottom of the pool was as smooth as polished 
marble, and though in most places it was too deep for us to touch, 
we could see it as distinctly as if nothing intervened. English-like, 
we carved our names on a slab of rock for the benefit of possible 
future travellers. 

Next morning, haying hoisted our packages, we set off up a moun- 
tain, and then up another on top of that ; after this, kept along a high 
ridge for a long way with nothing but sharp bits of quartz to walk 
on. At last we came abruptly upon a sudden descent of many hundred 
feet. Below us was a beautiful green valley, with a bright blue river 
running along in serpentine fashion, its course being marked by a 
double line of ita palms. The numerous shallows and rapids glanced 
and glittered in the sun quite splendidly. We found this river to be 
our old friend the Arapoohpooh. Three houses were visible on its 
banks, and several little dark red dots were pointed out to us as 
Indians. On the other side of the valley, which is about a mile wide, 
rose some mountains about as high as the ridge we were on, but not 
rising so abruptly. We descended by a difficult zig-zag path, and 
the Indians below, haying seen us coming, had provided the tiniest of 
canoes to transport us and our bag and baggage across the river, 
which, at the point where our path terminated, was about thirty 
yards wide and very deep. I went across first, with my gun, a boy 
paddling. So small and frail was our craft that it seemed as though 
a heedless breath, or even a wink would upset us. Eddington stripped 
and swam across, as did most of the Indians. 

Our rootoos (packages) were brought over, a small quantity at a 
time, in the canoe, which had to make about thirty trips. Walking 
thence to the houses the Indians produced paiworri and corn, which 
we bought. The rain coming down just then, we determined to stop 
the night, the Indians having hospitably given up one of their houses 
entirely to our party’s use. The name of the place is Cheenah-outah, 
which means String-water. Cheenah is the bush-rope used for fast- 
ening the thatch of palm leaves on to their houses, but as there was 
no such bush-rope growing on the spot, nor any to be had within a 
two days’ journey, I was at a loss to account for the name except on 
the Zueus a non principle. 

After a good night’s rest we proceeded in a southerly direction, 
and walking over some high hills we reached a lonely dwelling, where 
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we found a miserable-looking one-eyed Indian, with a woman and 
child. The Indian had no gun and no ammunition, and there were 
no provisions in the house and no furniture excepting the necessary 
hammocks. They mainly subsisted on the berries of the ita palm 
and sugar-cane. We gave some fish-hooks in exchange for some 
crushed sugar-cane, which made a nice drink, though the juice was 
watery and not over sweet. We asked who had planted the canes, of 
which there was abundance, and the reply was that no one had 
planted them but that they had been placed there by God (Mackanaima). 
The canes were for the most part of the hard blue kind. They grew 
in a low-lying patch of black soil and sand in the valley ; but the 
Indians, instead of draining the spot had dammed up the waters, 
which fully accounted for the canes being so watery. We continued 
our day’s march over a large mountain covered with white quartz and 
felspar pebbles, pretty and sparkling in the sun, but most disagreeable 
to walk on. Our foot gear was sorely tested. The uppers of 
Eddington’s boots had parted from their friends the soles, and he 
had to patch them together with pieces of deer skin. We were both 
in fact almost at our boots’ end, but there was nothing for it but to 
walk on. We this day (August 16) crossed the ridge of hills which 
divides the watershed of the Amazon from that of the Orinoco. Both 
these great rivers, as well as the Essequebo, have tributaries that take 
their rise in and about Roraima. 

The one-eyed old man had warned us with many ominous gesticula- 
tions to be on our guard against a dangerous tribe of Indians near 
here, called the Pishavakows, who, he said, were determined to stop 
and murder us, and who, with that dire object in view, were then 
collecting in force ata village not far off. The Pishavakows were 
the hereditary foes of the Aracoonahs. The Aracoonahs whom he 
had brought with us and our own men also were dreadfully alarmed. 
They had heard rumours of similar purport at the last village, 
Cheenah-outah, and the old man’s repetition of the warning was to 
their minds a confirmation, and they became in consequence extremely 
shaky. We told them, however, that we would fight for them if any 
danger came, and Cephas did us service by joining us, and valiantly 
proclaiming that he would “juke ’em in de belly wid im sword ” (an 
old rusty militia weapon without scabbard that he always carried). 
Thus reassured and encouraged they all agreed to proceed, and for 
the present we had no more trouble on that score. 

On the following day we had the hardest walking that we had yet 
experienced. It was nearly all up hill and down hill. Mountain 
after mountain came in our way, and they all had to be ascended and 
descended. Starting at six in the morning we never stopped except 
for one brief rest of half an hour, till close upon sun-down, when we 
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reached the dwelling of a relative of one of our Aracoonah guides. 
In the valleys the hot sun almost scorched us, but on the hill tops 
there was always a cool refreshing breeze. Passing through a bit of 
bush on our way we encountered a party of five Indians, on sight of 
whom our two foremost men ran back to us in great trepidation and 
whispered “ Pishavakow!” They believed that this was the dreaded 
enemy, and that the warning had come true! Expecting some fun 
or a scrimmage, Eddington and I rushed forward. We found, how- 
ever, that there were only two women crying through fear, and an 
old man cowering under some branches; farther on there were two 
other men, who had evidently been as frightened as our own little 
vanguard, and had begun to make tracks in the opposite direction on 
the approach of strangers. On discovering that our intentions were 
amicable they summoned up courage to come forward, and Cephas 
soon found an opportunity of talking to them and completely reassur- 
ing them. We parted very good friends, and they joined in our 
laughter at the absurdity of the whole affair. 

The relatives of the Aracoonah guide proved to be dirty, shy, and 
hungry people. Their house was a hovel, and it contained nothing 
but a few hammocks. The head of the household, on our approach, 
donned an old felt hat and a dirty calico dress or skirt of his wife’s, 
and being thus attired in what he doubtless regarded as full dress, 
came forward with much appearance of dignity, solemnly shook hands 
with us, and sat down on a small stool. His wife and three 
daughters clustered around him on the ground, each having tight 
hold of a portion of the skirt, and looking alarmed beyond anything. 
It was the first time they had seen a white man. 

Not caring to share the hovel we resolved to camp out, and went 
down into a deep valley beyond, where, by the side of a stream called 
the Woh-woh-outah, we set all hands to build a banaboo, as the clouds 
were lowering. It was well we took this precaution, the rain coming 
down in torrents just after dark, and continuing till about 9 P.. 
The rain commenced again next morning and we were compelled to 
stay where we were for the day, not altogether displeased to have an 
excuse for a long rest after our previous tramp. We utilised the 
time by stitching up our tattered raiment, and making the Indians 
build a large banaboo for themselves in case of another downfall. 
During the day the people from the house eame down to us, the man 
again arrayed in his wife’s gown. They brought pumpkins, corn, 
paiworri, and honey, and we bought all with the exception of one pot 
of honey. The honey was very welcome, as our supply of sugar had 
long become exhausted. 

The morning of the 19th broke fine and clear, with a fresh breeze 
stirring the tree tops in our valley, and we made an early start, 
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following the direction of a meandering stream called the Sopi-outah, 
or spirit (grog) stream. This little stream bent in and out in most 
extraordinary fashion, We crossed it no less than ten times in the 
course of the morning, and the fordings being very easy by reason of 
slabs of rock haying been formed into stepping-stones, we were able 
to cross without so much as wetting our rickety boots. At noon we 
stopped for refreshment and bathing, and after that our path became 
much more difficult. Huge boulders stood in our way, and as they 
were almost covered with long reed-like grass it was impossible to 
see where to step. Soon after 3 p.m. we called a halt at a pleasant 
grove, some of the trees overhanging a small stream called the 
Owkah-outah. The branches from either side met and interlaced, 
forming a tempting shady avenue. The men slung their hammocks 
from bank to bank, lying across the water. Our men caught a few 
little fish here, and the huntsmen brought in some anaqua and a 
pigeon, which with boiled pumpkin made us a sumptuous repast. 
After a dreary tramp next day, sometimes through swamp and 
sometimes over sharp stones and boulders, we arrived at the banks of 
' the Cotinga, where we found three houses inhabited by Indians of the 
Waruma tribe. Our Macusis gave forth a yelping cry, as is their 
custom on approaching a house, and on the cry being uttered the 
Warumas came swarming out of their dwellings like so many bees. 
No sooner did they see us than they bolted off in great fear, running 
hither and thither amongst the scrub or behind the boulders, or 
wherever they could catch sight of a convenient hiding-place. They 
had left their houses open, and on entering we found some aged and 
trembling women, who were not active enough to attempt an escape, 
and two men who had rolled themselves tightly in their hammocks, 
and were groaning as if in deep tribulation. They had probably been 
caught napping, or they would have joined in the general stampede. 
On our men explaining, as well as the circumstances would allow, 
who and what we were, the two men gradually unrolled themselves 
and came to the light of day. The runaways, too, slowly and by 
degrees emerged from their several hiding-places and ventured to 
come around us. Among them was a little deformed old man, who 
had been watching our proceedings from behind a stone not far off. 
He was a mere atom of humanity, not being more than three feet 
high, and had fat little podgy arms and legs. There was a quaint 
smile perpetually on his queer old face, and as he had only one eye he 
seemed, till we got more used to him, to be constantly winking at us 
in a most knowing and confidential way. He was very communicative 
and produced a small roll of tobacco, for which we gave him a few 
hooks. These delighted him immensely, and he at once set off at a 
run to show his new treasures to his relations and friends, We 
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stayed here for the night, sending, however, some of our hands forward 
to Waiquah Creek to get us some craft to take us down the Cotinga. 

The Warumas are a branch of the Macusi tribe. They were once 
very powerful, but have now almost died out or got intermixed with 
other tribes. Our one-eyed dwarf friend was a true Waruma, 
though not physically, it must be said, a fair specimen. The 
Waruma women are distinguishable from the women of other tribes 
by their queyon or apron, which is of blue beads with a scarlet 
border. The female Aracoonahs generally wear pure white aprons, 
while the Macusis affect the Greek key pattern or sometimes a cross. 
The women of other tribes have also each their distinguishing mark, 
but it does not necessarily lie in the apron. <A particular way of 
dressing the hair is sometimes the only visible indication of the tribe, 
and it does not always happen that even so much as a queyon, small 
as is that article of attire, is worn by the aboriginal ladies of these 
regions. 

We quitted Brazilian territory and entered British soil once more 
on the 21st of August. It took us some time to get all our men 
and things across the river, but on the British side we found the 
paths much better than those to which we had recently been accus- 
tomed. By 11 a.m. we reached the village of Waiquah, which is 
at the junction of the Waiquah Creek with the Cotinga. We there 
found five good big houses. A large number of Indians had 
assembled to meet us, our messengers of the previous day having 
given the news of our coming. With Cephas, our interpreter, by 
our side, we approached, and an old man, the head of the village, 
who was arrayed in a big Brazilian straw hat, pink shirt, and 
Dungaree unmentionables, stepped forward and shaking us each by 
the hand greeted us with “ Mattee, Mattee ! ”—the customary formula 
in these parts in welcoming a white man. He then introduced us 
successively to his wife and his sister. The latter was much younger 
than her brother, and was the biggest Indian woman I had ever 
seen. She would almost have been considered tall among English 
women, Both she and her sister-in-law were got up in dirty calico 
dresses and ditto calico jackets—in honour, no doubt, of our arrival. 
They were not in the least shy. They examined our hats and 
clothes with particular minuteness and evident pleasure and interest, 
and the comments they made there anent, if we may trust the 
interpretation Cephas afterwards gave us, were highly curious. We 
had a long confab with them, but as we did not bring Cephas into 
official requisition, and as they spoke only their lingo and we ours, 
and as neither understood the other, the best that can be said of that 
remarkable conversation is that it served to pass the time. They 
brought us corn-drink—chewed, no doubt, @ Ja paiworri, but very 
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pleasant to the taste, and very refreshing withal, especially after our 
long walk. 

We noticed the marked difference in the temperature of this place 
as compared with the Roraima district, which is positively cold. It 
was the unaccustomed heat that made our walk to-day more fatiguing 
than usual, the surrounding hills screening us from the pleasant 
breeze. To our regret we found that we could get no canoe or craft 
of any sort to convey us down river, and though the old man said 
he would send a few of his hands to strip the bark from some trees 
and make woodskins for us, his promise came to nought. The 
Indians here had a quantity of dried beef, some of which we bought 
and used for making soup. It was very acceptable to us after our 
long abstinence from the prime article of an Englishman’s diet. 
How they got the beef was presently explained to us. Most of the 
Indians at Waiquah are Wapisianas, a beef-loving tribe. They had 
made a raid in the Brazils just before our arrival, and had captured 
two cows which they said had strayed from the corral. It is a not 
unfrequent occurrence for Brazilian cattle, which are a wild sort 
of creature when out of the reach of regular control, to stray into 
districts inaccessible to horsemen. The Brazilian herdsmen are 
all horsemen and do almost all their business on horseback. 
When the cattle do thus get astray the Wapisianas have an aptitude 
for learning the fact, and they assemble together in considerable 
numbers, form a shooting party, and make a raid such as that | 
have spoken of. The Macusis, strange to say, will not eat pakka 
(cow). Why, I don’t know, but they are a very peculiar people 
both in their likes and their dislikes. For example, they will not 
eat pork, yet are ravenously fond of wild hog. After some little 
experience of both, I should say the difference is all in favour of the 
former. The Wapisianas almost deluged us with provisions, bringing 
in abundance of corn, pumpkins, and cassava. It was quite a pleasure 
to notice how much superior the dogs were here compared with those 
we had seen in other parts of our journey. They were of better 
and larger breed and were better kept. One big brindled dog 
especially pleased me. It had a large dew lap and was about the 
size and build of a fox-hound at home. Another most friendly 
beast might have passed for a small English retriever, with jet 
black coat, bright eyes, and intelligent, expressive face. 

On the second day of our stay at Waiquah, the Indians were 
full of a wondrous tale which at first I did not credit, though I 
afterwards found it had a substratum of truth. The tale as ’twas 
told to us was briefly this:—A Brazilian woman had shot the 
commandant at Fort St. Joaquim, and on the authorities at Maniios 
sending up another to take his place she shot him also and then 
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stabbed him in the arm with a knife. This last would have been a 
supererogatory piece of butchery, as the shot was said to have been 
mortal, The Brazilian soldiers retaliated (so the story went) by 
shooting the woman and five members of her family. Subsequent 
inquiry, however, convinced us that the Wapisianian account was 
erroneous in many particulars. There was a woman in the case, 
and she shot, not the commandant, but the head man of a large 
cattle farm at San Marc; and she was herself afterwards stabbed 
to death, but by whom I could not learn. San Mare was a govern- 
ment farm, and it is highly probable that the authorities sent a 
successor up to take the place of him who was shot, but I don’t 
think anything serious happened to the new man. 

Boonia was the first village we came to after leaving Lake 
Culucurana. We at once guessed that the report was a ridiculous 
exaggeration, and had reference to ourselves, and very little inquiry 
satisfied us that our conjecture was right. At home we often hear of 
reports being exaggerated in consequence of the eager competition of 
the press for all sorts of news, but my notion is that if you want a 
rumour to be magnified, mystified, and distorted, the best and surest 
way is to set it going among an uncivilised people, in a remote corner 
of the world, where there are no railways, no telegraphs, and no 
newspapers. 

The third day of our sojourn was uneventful, even in canards. 
The weather was so hot that we did not stir out of the comparatively 
cool house, except for a brief visit to the Tara-arati Creek close by, 
and we devoted the rest of the day to the much-needed work of 
cobbling our boots. Eddington made quite a successful job of his. 
With a few pieces of deerskin and some strong thread, which we 
fortunately had, he thoroughly fastened together again the almost 
divorced portions of his feet-gear. The sole of my own left boot had 
become almost worn through, so that whenever we had to walk over 
quartz pebbles, every step caused me great pain. To prevent this I 
took the liberty of cutting a piece out of a cowskin, which constituted 
the door of our house, and which was let down like a flap at night. 
With this I added an extra sole to my left boot, and regretted I had 
not time to cobble the other in like manner, though fortunately it was 
not so bad. 

On the 21th of August at 7 a.m., being our thirty-fourth day out 
from Karenacru, we left Waiquah, the head man going with us pro- 
mising to take us to some canoes lower down the Cotinga. He again 
wore his pink shirt and Brazilian hat, and led the way, followed by 
his wife, son, and son’s wife, another of the villagers coming also 
carrying a valuable cararawah (macaw), for which we were to pay 
him on reaching Karenacru. We passed on the road a heap of stones 
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which the head-man called Makanaima Mallalli, telling us that that 
was the place that God had come out of. A little farther on there 
was a similar heap, which he said was the place where God was 
buried. Some rocky fragments were shown us as having been broken 
by negroes, brought there by Schomburgk. We were further told 
that that distinguished traveller had dug there for caricurie (gold), 
and that he failed to find any. The road was very picturesque. 
Huge pillars of rock, sometimes one atop of another, lay scattered 
about, with trees and shrubs amongst them. There were mountains 
on our left; and on our right flowed the Cotinga, with more moun- 
tains beyond. After passing through several gullies and gorges, and 
a few narrow clefts in the sheer rock, we mounted a small hill, from 
which we saw before us the flat open savannah through which the 
Cotinga’s course was traceable by the line of ita palm-trees along the 
banks. We stayed awhile to enjoy the view, and then descending, 
walked across the savannah. We forded several small streams, at 
each of which we carefully took off our boots, lest contact with the 
water should hasten their dissolution. 

So we went on till we came to a Macusi village, where, alas! we 
found that we could not get canoes to enable us to continue our 
journey by water as we wished. Then we came to the Wapisiana 
village Tooarnoh, our Waiquah escort still accompanying us. The 
head-man of the village Tooarnoh told us that there were canoes on 
the Qua-qua Creek close by, and that they would conduct us to them 
in the morning. 

We slept at Tooarnoh that night, and when morning came we 
found that the Tooarnoh village head-man, who had made us the 
promise the previous evening about the canoes on the Qua-qua, did 
not show himself. I saw, however, one of his sons, and I got hold of 
him, shook him, and told him that if he or his father failed to show 
us the promised canoes, we would return at some future time and 
inflict upon them the direst punishment. Pursuing our journey, we 
crossed a mountain ridge and entered what appeared to be boundless 
savannah, and camped by the Manitzi River, where there were some 
old and badly thatched banaboos. A belt of bush in the distance 
indicated the course of the Cotinga, while dotted about the plain were 
bare conical hills, presenting a most singular appearance. Our fare 
was still comparatively sumptuous, the more so as we had been able to 
shoot at Tooarnoh some Wicissi ducks—very good eating by the way. 
While we were here the old Wapisiana chief and his wife and family 
turned up again, and their re-appearance convinced us that the old 
man’s intentions at any rate were right and fair. The inhabitants of 
these hilly regions are nearly all vegetarians, not from what is called 
principle, but in consequence doubtless of the fact that game is 
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extremely scarce hereabouts. I must say that the diet seems to agree 
with them uncommonly well. The mountaineers, both men and 
women, possess a much finer physique and bolder appearance than the 
dwellers of the plains. They are cleanlier, too, both in their persons 
and dwellings, except where sham “converted parsons ” unhappily get 
among them, teaching them a useless jumbled rigmarole of biblical 
genealogies, and leading them to neglect their household duties. 

We journeyed on all next day in the direction of the Qua-qua, 
passing, among other notable things, a pyramidal granite mountain, 
entirely bare of vegetation, and looking very solemn and peculiar. 
The bogs through which we had to pass played havoc with our 
patched boots, and the pilgrimage was a wearisome one. It was not 
till the morning of the 27th that we reached the Qua-qua, and on 
coming to the water’s side we demanded of the old man from Waiquah 
where the promised canoes were. In reply, after pointing to our 
huntsman, who was standing in the shade of a tree with a fine buck 
by his side that he had managed to bag, he said, “ We must stop 
and eat that: to-morrow would do for the canoes. The sad con- 
viction began to break over us that we were being humbugged, and 
we waxed angry. We told him that he should never again sit down 
to eat until we came to the craft, and placing him between us we 
marched forward in the direction in which he said the canoes were. 
We each carried a loaded gun, and tried to look as fierce and san- 
guinary and determined as we knew how. There was no regular 
path and the way was rough, but we walked so fast that the old man 
had to trot to keep up with us. Presently he made a sudden dive 
into the thicket, and we tumbled hastily after him, fearing he was 
trying to escape. All at once he pulled up, and with a triumphant 
grin pointed to a small dug-out canoe, capable of holding five or six 
people. The change in the old man’s face was remarkable. Till 
now he had seemed distrustful even of his own promises, fearful 
lest the canoe should have been removed by other Indians before 
he could bring us to it, and perhaps a little anxious on account of 
our threats in the event of failure; but with the boat before our 
eyes, giving tangible assurance of his good faith, he seemed to beam 
all over with gladness and triumph, though he kept silent as Indians 
commonly do. 

We camped here for the night, lighted our fires, and cooked the 
fat venison. Now was the time to wish for a little wine! For the best 
of all possible reasons, however, we shunned the flowing bowl. Our 
banquet was a very pleasant one, notwithstanding. The old Wapisiana 
man from Tooarnoh took quite a fancy to me, and brought his 
daughter to me, saying she would be my wife, and that I might take 
her with me. I courteously but firmly declined, and I hope my 
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readers will not be so uncharitable as to suppose that I was in any way 
assisted in my resolve by the fact that she had a paralysed right arm 
and a twitch in her right leg. We chaffed and laughed considerably 
over the whole affair—all except my Dulcinea, who looked just 
a little sorrowful. Our party now numbered thirty people, namely 
twelve of us who started originally, five Aracoonahs, six Macusis, 
and seven Wapisiana—a large number to feed, as was shown by the 
impression they made on the deer at dinner. 

Mosquitoes of a larger and more vicious type than I had yet met 
with, tormented us all through the night, and we could not by any 
means get rid of them till the morning light came and dispersed 
them. A little lower down the stream we found two more canoes, 
but even then we had not room enough for all our people and 
baggage, and we had to go down to the Cotinga in detachment—all 
except the Waiquah party, who returned to their house. 

We were told that a spot on which we landed on the Brazilian 
side of the Cotinga was a cattle farm ; and hearing that the casendas 
or houses were not far away, Eddington and I, taking with us 
Cephas, Peter, Snob, an Aracoonah, and a Wapisiana who could talk 
the Brazilian patois, started over the Brazilian pastures without 
hammocks, the rest of our party going down stream to a landing- 
place on the Ireng, where we were to join them at night. After 
a troublesome tramp through bog and rank grass, we entered some 
bush where we saw several herds of cattle enjoying the cool shade. 
They eyed us sleepily, but when any of our men approached too 
closely they would bolt off with their tails erect. Coming to a stream 
we all bathed, and soon afterwards we reached a big house with 
a verandah and wattled, mud-plastered walls, and a big corral or 
stockade close by. 

Under the verandah were two lads about eighteen years old. On 
seeing us they at once rose and received us very politely. They 
invited us to enter the house, which we did, and seated ourselves in 
hammocks. Then we began a kind of circuitous conversation. I 
said what I wished to say in English, and Cephas passed it on in 
a mixture of Wapisiana and Macusi to the Wapisiana Indian, who 
transmitted it in Nicary-caru to the two boys, and the answer came 
back the reverse way. In spite of the difficulties of communication 
we became good friends in a short time. We bought some farina 
of them for a flask of powder, and then producing a remnant of our 
venison we all sat down to feed. It was here that we heard the 
correct, or at any rate the corrected, version of the Waiquah Indian’s 
story about the murder of the cattle-farm keeper. After our meal 
the boys played some tunes on a viol they had to pass the time away. 
During the afternoon a younger boy came galloping up on a useful- 
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looking pony, driving in some horses. Snob was almost frantic with 
delight—he had never seen a horse before. With great difficulty we 
persuaded him to come close enough up to their heads to pat them. 
He evidently had a vague fear that they would eat him up, and he 
preferred to slink behind their heels, thinking that the safest part. 
The boys asked us to stay the night with them, and we agreed to 
do so, notwithstanding our promise to turn up at the rendezvous at 
the landing-place on the Ireng. The temptations they held out were 
great, and our virtue was not proof. They said they intended to 
kill a heifer next morning. It was too much for us. The expectation 
of being able to eat really fresh beef induced us to stay the night, 
but to prevent misunderstanding, we sent two messengers down to 
the landing-place with information as to the change in our intentions, 
charging them to bring our hammocks as well as some of the venison 
and vegetables. They returned rather late, and after supping, sang 
a few songs, had a tune or two on the viol, and turned into bed. 
Before daylight next morning, two of the lads had mounted on 
horseback and were off to drive in some cattle from which it was 
intended to select one to kill. The third lad stayed at home, and 
brought in early a large bowl of new milk, which was an indescribably 
welcome treat. Presently there was a great cloud of dust. Then 
we saw a herd of about 200 cattle being driven into the stockade or 
corral, by the two lads, who were at full gallop. The small stocky 
horses they were on, and their six attendant dogs, knew their work 
well, the horses answering each touch of hand or heel instantly. The 
boys had no whips, but each held in his hand a lasso of plaited 
leather or raw hide, which was attached to an iron ring in one of the 
girths near the hinder part of the saddle. The saddles were high- 
‘peaked in front and sloped away behind, and the girths were of 
plaited raw hide. To prevent the horses’ backs from galling, there 
was a sort of saddle-cloth or thick mat made of straw, laid flat and 
sewn together, about an inch thick. They use a terribly severe bit, 
on the lever principle, but no curb chain. A large iron ring fastened 
to the centre of the bit hangs down from the horse’s mouth to tie 
him by if required. The stirrups are of ordinary length, but the 
irons (or rather brasses) of those I examined were so small that I 
could not insert even the toe of my boot. The stock-minders all 
ride barefooted and place the first toe only in the stirrup. The 
obvious advantage of this is that if thrown they are not liable to be 
dragged. The head-stall of the bridle is plain leather, highly 
ornamented with leather tags and tassels, which flap about all over the 
beast’s head, serving no doubt to keep away the flies. When any 
of the cattle bolt off as they are being driven in, the drivers and dogs 
dash after them and by skilful riding speedily bring them to book. 
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The boys themselves—those who were driving in the herd we saw— 
were dressed in a blue calico jumper (half jacket, half shirt), white 
trousers, and plaited straw hat. 

When the cattle had all been run into the corral, the boys rode in 
with them and fastened the gate. Then a nice fat young heifer, un- 
branded, was selected for slaughter. I suppose that all those that 
are branded are put down in the books and have to be duly accounted 
for, and may not be killed for the entertainment of chance guests, 
The unbranded one was easily secured with the lasso, driven up to 
the house, and fastened to one of the verandah posts. At the right 
moment the biggest of the lads drew his hanger, a formidable instru- 
ment, with about eighteen inches of blade, thin, narrow, and very 
sharp, and with a quick lunge at the beast’s neck, just in front of the 
right shoulder, made the point come out clean on the other side. 
The heifer, in its agony, tore about in the wildest manner, and tested 
the strength of the lasso (and also of the verandah pillar) to the 
utmost. With cruel coolness, however, the boy awaited his oppor- 
tunity and hamstrung the beast with a slash of his knife and then 
despatched it at his leisure. A more barbarous piece of butchery I 
never witnessed. I afterwards learned that this way of killing cattle 
is customary in the Brazils, for the purpose of making the meat 
tender. 

The process of skinning was begun while the animal was yet on 
the ground. The carcase was cut into quarters, one leg and some 
pieces being handed to us, in exchange for which we gave a knife. 
To many English readers the exchange will seem trifling. 

We were told that the stock-minders were allowed to take for their 
own use only one beast a month, and that we had arrived on the very 
day of slaughter. It was surely good luck that brought us. Giving 
our men the leg of beef and the other pieces to carry, we bade adieu 
to one of the lads, the other two going with us down to the waterside. 
An hour’s walk brought us to the spot, and while waiting for one of 
the canoes, which had passed the night higher up the river, we 
lighted a fire on the bank and I cut a large steak, which, with the aid 
of a three-pronged stick, I broiled. It was juicy, tender, and in every 
way as good (so we thought) as the best City chop-house could 
produce. The Indians, however, even Cephas himself, turned up 
their noses at it. By the time we had quite finished our meal the 
missing canoe turned up, and bidding cordial adieu to our agreeable 
hosts we embarked and paddled up to the mouth of the Cotinga, 
where we paid off the Wapisiana chief and his followers. 

We paddled on with wind and stream against us. The waves 
came over the gunwales of our feeble craft, and Eddington and I were 
mainly occupied in baling out. Towards sundown we landed on the 
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Brazilian shore, and camped for the night. Some of our men 
grumbled because there was no bread, and we offered them beef, but 
they would have none of it. They preferred the fish which they 
caught themselves. They cooked the fish whole, and devoured them 
whole too, heads, tails, scales, entrails, everything. That was nicer, 
they said, than nasty cow. 

We continued our journey next morning amid trying difficulties 
—the canoe leaking badly, the waves caused by the strong wind then 
blowing down the river, breaking over the gunwale, so heavily were 
we laden, Cephas, Eddington, and I sitting down in the bottom of the 
canoe to steady it as much as possible, whilst Peter, and Moqwah the 
huntsman, stood up and poled. The canoe was eighteen feet long 
and very narrow, and only just wide enough to allow us to fit in 
between the sides, it being simply the trunk of a tree hollowed out, 
and rotten from age; consequently we were wet up to our waists, in 
spite of incessant balings out. The navigation was intricate, and the 
wonder to me was that we were neither sunk nor upset. One very 
narrow escape we had. Moqwah lost his balance, but fortunately 
not his presence of mind. Feeling himself going, and knowing that 
if he tried to save himself by clinging to the canoe he would simply 
upset us all, he took a header clean into the river and swam to shore 
where we afterwards picked him up. Coming to a landing-place we 
stopped all of us, feeling tired and very cross, and despatched Henry 
and Canister Boss in search of habitations where they might procure 
bread, also the two huntsmen in search of game. The latter soon re- 
turned with a fine young buck, which we handed over to the Indians, 
we preferring to stick to beef while we had the chance. 

About three o’clock next morning Henry returned, saying he had 
succeeded in finding a house, and bringing with him a young Macusi. 
and a small quantity of cassava bread. Old Charley and Passico 
turned up—we having sent them on by land, there being no room for 
them in the canoes—about daylight. They were accompanied by 
several Indians, who brought plantains, crushed corn, cassava starch, 
and a fine piece of real Brazilian tobacco. From these Indians we 
purchased or rather rented a canoe, much broader and more service- 
able than the one we had hitherto been obliged to put up with, and 
left the latter to be handed over to the Wapisiana chief whenever he 
chose to come for it. The head-man of our new acquaintances was a 
hale, portly old fellow, dressed in Brazilian shirt and trousers. He 
invited us to stay with him next time we came that way, and after 
bidding him and his family adieu we once more embarked on the 
Ireng, or as the maps erroneously call it, the Takutu. We made 
much better progress with our new craft. The day being fine and 
sunny there were hundreds of turtle basking in the sand on the banks 
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of the river, but on our approach, and before we could get within gun- 
shot, they dived into the water and disappeared. As we had no 
booyer with us we were unable to capture any. The booyer is a long 
reed arrow, with a moveable steel point attached by a cord to the 
shaft. When this is fired at a turtle the point penetrates the sheil 
and detaches itself from the shaft, which floats in the water, and 
indicates where the turtle is to be found. The turtles were not 
laying at this time, February and March being their egg season, when 
they are easily caught on the sand-banks at night. We camped for 
the night in full view of a solitary mountain, called Waikie-apeng 
(Deer Mountain), lying about ten miles to the north-west of us. 
Eddington and I slung our hammocks from a plane-tree on the top of 
a high bank, but the Indians preferred to sleep by the water's edge, 
as being safer from kanaimas and kikowshi (tigers). The night was 
fine; a pleasant breeze kept us free from mosquitoes, though the 
men below were not so fortunate, the little pests being in great force, 
as we could tell, not only from the monotonous buzzing, but from 
the frequent ejaculations and constant smackings of backs and legs. 
After breakfast next day (September 1) we smoked the remainder 
of our beef and resumed our voyage. Our men had luckily dis- 
covered, near the camping-ground, an old booyer in a good state of 
preservation, so we were now fully equipped for a turtle hunt in case 
any showed themselves. While we were paddling along we saw on 
one of the banks a group of animals that we at first took to be deer. 
Approaching nearer we found them to be water haas (Cupybara 
parowie, the Indians call them), a kind of enormous red rat without 
tails, as big as large sheep. They galloped off before we could get a 
shot at them, but we afterwards saw three young ones hiding under 
some bushes. We landed and succeeded in capturing one, but the 
other two were too nimble for us, and escaped. Putting a rope round 
our captive’s neck, we tied him to a bench in the canoe, where it very 
playfully bit a small piece out of my ankle. In the course of a day 
or two, however, it became very tame, and amused us all by its funny 
antics. They have four toes on the front. feet and three on the hind, 
and are web-footed. These creatures are very fond of the water, and 
n fact live in it half their time. Our subsequent experience satisfied 
us that they are very good eating, though the Indians can never be 
persuaded to touch them. In the afternoon we had a spirited otter 
hunt, having come across about a dozen of these animals bobbing up 
and down in the water near a small island. We only succeeded, 
however, in killing one, and that after a great deal of trouble, as, 
when shot, it sunk; but Eddington, who is a capital swimmer, not 
wishing to lose it, dived, and although the water here was very deep, 
after four or five attempts succeeded in bringing it triumphantly to 
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the surface. It measured five feet from the nose to the tip of the 
tail, had a beautiful skin of dark mouse colour, and was endowed with 
a formidable arrangement of ivories. 

On the morning of the 2nd we saw on the river bank (but failed to 
capture) a beautiful kind of partridge, with a crest on its head, mottled 
breast and red legs. The Indians called it duraquarra, but it differed 
from the ordinary duraquarra commonly found in the thick bush. 
We entered the Takutu early in the day, and found it broader and 
even shallower than the Ireng. Immense flocks of black-breasted _ 
plover came in sight, but not near enough for a shot. All this and 
the next day we went along steadily. The weather was fine but very 
hot. We saw a huge manatee or sea cow rolling about in the water, 
sometimes popping his snout out for a blow; from every sand-bank 
that we passed numbers of turtle slipped lazily into the river; while 
jabirus, duck, plover, and toucans flew about in every direction. The 
place seemed a very paradise for huntsmen. It is only fair to add, 
however, that another form of life abounds in these regions which 
does not bring so much joy to the traveller. No sooner does the sun 
touch the horizon, than the whole air is invaded by countless hosts of 
mosquitoes, who carry on their sanguinary operations with unre- 
lenting rapacity till the break of day again disperses them. 

We landed at Zarewah on Sept. 4, and bade adieu to our canoe, 
the rest of our journey being overland. Walking up to the houses 
we were greeted by old Chooroorah, an old friend with whom we had 
become acquainted on a former trip. Chooroorah, in the Wapisiana 
tongue, means breeches. Old Breeches was right glad to see us, and 
got all kinds of nice food for us. Having bought plantains and yams 
enough to load all our party, we started at six next morning, and 
after walking about thirty miles reached Nappi at four in the after- 
noon. A paiworri feast awaited the men, and they were unfeignedly 
delighted, not having had an indulgence of this sort since the Mindé- 
potah-pooh affair. 

We reached Karenacru, our starting-point, at seven o'clock on 
the morning of September 6, and glad we were to be able to sling 
our hammocks under our own roof once more. Our tour had 
occupied exactly forty-seven days, and leaving out of account one or 
two brief and unavoidable detentions, it can hardly be said that we 
had spent an idle day. 

We remained at Karenacru till the 5th of December, finding much 
to do every day either in arranging our stock, renewing our tattered | 
wardrobes, rendering our house more comfortable, or settling accounts 
with the Indians, when we commenced our return journey to George- 
town by the same route as we had come up, and now almost a beaten 
track to us, reaching our destination in safety on Christmas Day, 
1877. . Montacv Fut, F.R.G.S. 
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A Young Lady's Letter. 


Wuart is always to be seen from the pretty stone bridge of three 
arches that spans the Thames at Panghead, as one looks down stream, 
is the large red-brick house to the left; the comfortable inn, and 
the boat-shed to the right; the pole in the middle of the river to 
which are fastened various craft; the swans; the little boy fishing 
from the bank; and, what is always to be heard are the sounds of 
rippling running water, of oars moving in rowlocks, of voices talking 
in the distance, of rooks cawing pleasantly in the fields out yonder by 
the lock. 

What is not always to be seen on Panghead, or indeed, on any 
other bridge, is the very charming young girl that was leaning over 
the bridge parapet on a lovely afternoon in October last. That she 
was remarkably pretty was to be seen at a glance. That she was 
frivolously twiddling a piece of note-paper into the shape of a paper 
boat, was to be remarked at the second glance. Any man or woman— 
man perhaps especially—who took one glance at this fascinating young 
lady, being as it were compelled to take another. What must be told of 
her however, since, from the modesty of her dress and manner, nobody 
could possibly infer it, is that she was as wealthy as she was pretty 
and, moreover, an orphan and, being of full age, her own mistress. 

This very desirable young lady was, the while she twiddled her 
piece of note-paper, ostensibly engaged in admiring the beauties of 
nature and enjoying the sweet freshness of the breeze. In reality, 
however, she was rather more occupied in endeavouring in the most 
modest and one might almost say shyest manner in the world, to 
attract the attention of a very handsome young man who stood 
with his hands in his pockets, and a moody face, at the door of the 
boat-house, looking every way but hers. 

He certainly did not see her, but he was nevertheless thinking of 
her, and as the thoughts of both gentleman and lady at this 
particular moment have long been known to their friends, there is no 
reason why they should not be set down here. This is what the 
young lady was thinking : 

“Tam sure Baker must have read this. She looked so pert when 
she brought it out tome. And why indeed did she trouble herself 
to bring it out at all? It is as if she wanted to say, ‘ This is not the 
sort of document to leave about one’s room,’ And it certainly is 
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not. Ithink being so much in love with Mr. Lescar makes me stupid. 
Because, one can’t hide this sort of thing from oneself. I am in love 
with him, and I am sure he thinks about as much of me as he 
does of his boots; less perhaps! Money can’t buy everything. It 
won't buy Mr. Lescar, that’s very certain. I wonder now if he were 
to suddenly look up and shout to me like a boatman with his hand to 
the side of his mouth: ‘Hi! Hullo! Miss Phoebe Munniss, I haven’t 
a penny, and you are conveniently rich; but I'll try to like you if 
you wish it ’—I wonder if I should smile and get red and be fluttered, 
and say: ‘ Yes, if you please, Mr. Lesear, I do wish it.’ Sometimes I 
fancy I can’t be really in love, because I am able to eat my meals as 
usual, and I can reason about it all in this jocose way to myself. 
And yet it is certain that the mere sight of his hat lying on the hall 
table this morning made my heart beat like no other hat ever did. 
Dear me! there he stands looking as cross as two sticks, and quite 
absorbed in that foolish old hen clucking at her chickens. Decidedly 
men are more disinterested than women. A woman would not 
stand there looking at an old hen while an unmarried gentleman 
with ever so much hateful money was standing staring down at 
her from a bridge. She would know it directly and be all alive and 
gracious and meeting him half way. I do so wish I were poor, and 
very lovely, and then perhaps . . .” &c., &e. 

The gentleman was thinking that if he had a million a year, he 
would lay it—and himself—at Miss Munniss’s feet. In default of 
a million, if he could only paint a famous picture . . . or write a 
hook that would set the whole world wondering . . . or better still, 
if he could save her from drowning—not in this bit of a river, but in 
the sea, from a shipwreck, swimming about with her for forty-eight 
hours perhaps, and being cast on a desert island, and having all sorts 
of opportunities of defending her from savages and wild beasts . . . 
At this point in his reflections the young man laughed right out, 
as well he might! and came mentally back from his wild adventures 
with Miss Munniss to his short holiday, which came to an end on the 
(ay after next, and to a certain red spot which had come at the end 
of his nose, just where anybody—say Miss Munniss—would be sure 
to notice it. 

At that moment Miss Munniss, goaded to desperation by the 
apathy of this most aggravating young man, coughed, unnecessarily 
perhaps, but successfully, for Mr. Lescar immediately looked up and 
his face became radiant. 

“How d’you do?” cried he. 

“How d’you do?” cried she, and nodded, well pleased. 

Mr. Lescar called out something—but Miss Munniss could not 
make out what—and most anxious not to lose one of the words of 
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wisdom that fell from the lips of her love, leant over the parapet and 
said, “Eh? What .. .?” 

Mr. Lescar repeated his remark. But it was lost on Miss Munniss, 
for at that moment a meddlesome bumble bee, on pranksome wing, 
came full pelt at her face, as it were on purpose. 

She did furious battle with the intruder and worsted him. Mean- 
while Mr. Lescar, seeing his love in such extremity, had moved a 
step or two to her assistance, when he was suddenly stopped. The 
piece of paper she held in her hand had dropped from her agitated 
grasp, and gently fluttering here and there had reached the river, 
and was sailing down the stream like the gallant little paper boat 
it was ! 

What had arrested young Lescar’s attention was, not this com- 
paratively unimportant fact; it was the face of distress; the wild 
clasp of the hands, the ery of utter dismay of his pretty little lady- 
love on the bridge. Had it been her whole fortune in bank notes 
that was sailing away so swiftly, she could hardly have appeared 
more horror-stricken. 

On the spur of the moment he sprang with a bound towards a 
punt conveniently moored to the bank by an iron chain and a spike, 
tore up the spike, and by the mere impetus of his spring into the 
punt, sent it out into mid-stream. When he found himself there 
he suddenly perceived that he had no punt-pole. 

“All right! all right!” cried he. “Never mind. I'll get it 
somehow.” 

He was full of enterprise, determination, and ardour, standing 
valorously in this empty punt. But the punt being left to itself 
took its own careful time, and swung slowly round, floating sideways 
like a hansom-cab horse, after the piece of paper. It then struck 
him that he could be quite as valiant and useful standing in the 
middle of the punt as at one side, and that she would go a great 
deal better for the change. 

Meanwhile Miss Munniss had rushed down from the bridge to the 
boat-house, and was screaming at the top of her voice : 

“Mr. Lescar! Never mind! Do come back! Never mind! 
It’s nothing! Oh! my goodness me! what shall I do if he picks 
it up!” 

This last remark was made to herself, and for all young Lescar 
heard of the others, she might as well have made them to herself also. 

“All right! All right!” cried he, waving his hand encoura- 
gingly. It was needless, he thought, to tell her that he couldn’t 
“come back,” if even he wished it. 

As he spoke, however, he suddenly disappeared, and there was 
a wild flourish of boots in the air. He had only lost his balance 
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—which is a possibility to a person who is standing violently 
gesticulating in a punt. As he picked himself up he heard un- 
mistakable sounds of laughter from the distant bank on which 
Miss Munniss stood. ‘This settled the matter. Hither he took that 
trivial piece of paper, which very likely was nothing but a silly letter 
from some school-girl friend, back to Miss Munniss, or he would 
perish in the attempt. 

Nothing could possibly be more ridiculous than this excited pursuit of 
a piece of evidently useless paper, than his returning to her without it. 

Meanwhile she had finished her wicked laughter, and had run 
as hard as she could run along the bank after the punt—calling 
out all the while entreaties that Mr. Lescar would give it up and 
come back. 

But Mr. Lescar was deaf to them. In the first place because 
the furious barking of two small dogs that had followed her pre- 
vented his hearing them, secondly because he could not come back 
without a punt-pole. 

Finally Miss Munniss was stopped by a closed five-barred gate— 
on the other side of which were cows. She made a final attempt 
as Mr. Lescar floated away, and this time he felt sure he heard her 
say, “ Don’t read . . . it.” 

Now this seemed a very unnecessary request to make to an 
honourable man, and Paul Lescar felt aggrieved. But it was of no 
use to look hurt and reproachful at that distance, so all he could 
do was to lift his hands in horror, and to shake his head violently, 
which agitated pantomime, would, he trusted, reassure the young lady. 

“ Now, what on earth can it be,” thought he. ‘Tl be bound it’s 
alove-letter. Good heavens! Fancy my tearing off after some other 
fellow’s letter in this way. Don’t read it indeed! Confound him!” 

The thing, however, at the present moment was, not to devote 
Miss Munniss’s favoured suitor to the infernal gods, it was to rescue 
his letter—if it was his letter or not—not only because it would 
be agreeable to restore the valued document to Miss Munniss with 
a sigh and a look that should speak volumes, but because having 
begun the pursuit of it entirely of his own accord, it behoved him to 
complete it. 

For some time the piece of paper kept to the middle of the stream, 
so did the punt, and consequently so did Mr. Lescar. They passed 
the field with cows, and several subsequent ones. They passed a 
villa or two with well ironed lawns. Then a stretch of meadow-land, 
whereon were daisies and nothing else. At last they neared a man 

fishing from the bank. 

“Hi! hi!” called out Mr. Lescar, catching as it were at a straw. 
“Tsay! ... I haven't got a punt-pole . . . and--—” 
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The fisherman on the bank was practical and pert. “ Neither ain’t 
I!” shouted he, grinning. 

Mr. Lescar flashed a wrathful look at him with one eye. The 
other he felt obliged to keep fixed on the floating piece of white paper 
ahead of him. 

“Where does the current . . . Hi! where does the current set in. 
Shan’t I go aground somewhere . . .?” 

“ Likely as not,” shouted the man, grinning again. 

“You wait here till I come back, my man!” shouted Mr. 
Lescar. 

A few minutes afterwards and the paper, the punt, and Mr. 
Lescar came to a rather sudden bend in the river. The current took 
the piece of paper with it to the elbow, as it were, of the bend ; 
where, being a light craft, not drawing more than the hundredth 
part of an inch of water, it wriggled for a moment or so in the grasp 
of a small eddy, and then sailed off again into deep water and went 
on its way. Not so the punt and Mr. Lescar. They, too, were taken 
to the bend by the current, but being too large and heavy to toss 
lightly about in a whirlpool the size of a washhand-basin, there they 
stopped. That is to say there the punt stopped. For young Lescar 
was of too impatient a temperament to stop there with it, and rail 
at Fate. And after all it was as easy to follow its course, down the 
bank on his legs, as to float helplessly a matter of ten yards or so 
after it in a poleless punt. 

Follow it to the best of his ability he did. It may be thought 
strange that this piece of paper should have gone so long on its way 
“unstopped by twig or snag, or overhanging bush, or venturous weed 
up-creeping through the water to the air and light;” but the fact is, 
that it did so float in that unfettered manner. One sees the straws 
and twigs that have been stopped—but one cannot tell how far they 
may have come, tumbling over weirs and gliding through open locks 
before they were so brought to a standstill. 

Nor was Mr. Lescar stopped. Cows were of course nothing to 
him. Boards with such warnings painted thereon as “ Trespassers 
will be strictly prosecuted,” “ Beware the dog,” “ Private,” “ During 
the floods this road is under water,” troubled him not at all. He 
passed a few people certainly, but however hotly he might himself 
be engaged in the pursuit of Miss Munniss’s truant correspondence, he 
was quite sensible that it would be of no use to ask assistance. One 
old gentleman he did stop, because the old gentleman had his dog 
with him, and because the dog was wet, and having presumedly been 
in the water for his pleasure, might possibly be induced to go into it 
again on business. 

“Sir, sir . . . your dog has been in the water, hasn’t he. . .? 
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I mean—he’ll fetch things out, won’t he ...? There’s something 
in the river.” 


“Good G—d, sir! where... .?” cried the old man, stopping 


* short at once with a face of horror. ‘“ Here, Vixen, Vixen.” 


“ Allow me to explain. There it goes . . . No, by Jove, I've lost 
it! No! There it is out in the full of the stream. It’s a little bit 
of note-paper .. .” 

The old man was furious. 

“T daresay you young fellows think it a very clever thing to startle 
a quiet old gentleman out of his senses. I call it very vulgar and... 
and ungentlemanly . . . but you are quite welcome to your fun, sir; 
if such little things amuse you e 

“Good heavens, sir,” cried horrified, polite Paul Lescar. “Iam 
quite serious I assure you. Do let me explain . . .” 

“You'll lose your bit of paper if you do!”’ said the old gentleman 
sarcastically. 

“By Jove! so I shall!” cried the young man, and was off, leaving 
the old gentleman standing staring after him in utter amazement. 

“ Poor fellow, touched in the head! That’s what comes of compe- 
titive examinations. Every brain stuffed exactly alike. Healthy 
strong brain doesn’t burst . . . weak brain does burst . . . There 
you have the whole thing in a nutshell. Poor fellow!” 

Meanwhile the poor fellow was scampering (having very nearly 
lost sight of his piece of paper) across, first a meadow, and secondly a 
remarkably well-kept lawn, having calmly opened and come through 
a little gate that divided the one from the other; shaking with 
suppressed laughter at his own impertinence, and devoutly hoping that 
“the family” were all out. For behind the lawn of course there 
was a house, and behind the walls of that house presumably there 
would be a family. 

Fortune, however, is known to favour the bold, and she not seldom 
extends her patronage to the impudent. At the farther end of the 
lawn was a diminutive harbour of refuge, cut in the lawn itself, just 
wide and long enough to hold a canoe. And in it there was a canoe, 
and, crowning mercy! a paddle. There are some temptations too 
strong to do successful battle with; Mr. Lescar did not attempt to 
fight with this one. To get into the canoe, to tear after the bit of 
paper—to pass it—to gently fish it up with one end of the paddle— 
to return to the little harbour—to chain up the canoe, and to walk 
back triumphantly to Miss Munniss—seemed such a harmless set of 
proceedings, that he at once proceeded. The chain was unfastened, 
the canoe . . . He was so excited, so delighted, above all in such a 
hurry, that perhaps he had not ears to hear. Anyhow, he did not 
hear the thud of quickly coming footsteps until the person whose 
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feet were stepping was close upon him. Then he turned, of course, 
with the most guilty, horrified start possible. And the next second 
a young man, as excited and as strong as himself, had put his hand 
on his shoulder. Until the moment Paul Lescar looked up, the 
intention of the owner of the canoe, whose wrath in his brief journey 
from the house to the water’s edge had grown fiercer and fiercer 
with every step, had been to seize the intruder by the collar and to 
shake the life out of him. But when he saw that he had to do 
with an individual who, however free and easy in his views, was still 
a gentleman, in the vulgar acceptance of the term—i.e. not a 
mere needy thief—he altered his intention, with that innate love of 
fair play, and that deep dislike to putting oneself in the wrong by 
too hasty a conclusion which is a characteristic of Englishmen 
generally. 

“T presume, sir, that you don’t know that that canoe is private 
property, and that this lawn is also private.” 

“Yes, I do,” was the hurried answer. “Lend her to me for a 
minute or two, and I'll bring her back and apologise to you from 
then till bed-time. Only don’t stop me now.” 

“You must take me for a thundering ass!” 

“No, I don’t. Tm the ass. Look here—here’s my card. In 
that pocket-book you'll find it. A—a lady dropped a paper—a letter 
—into the river, and I—I must get it for her. Back in a minute.” 

There was no mistaking the expression of the intruder’s eyes, or 
the frank tone of his voice. The other young man smiled. 

“All right,” said he; “you'll confess it looked awkward. Get 
in: I'll shove her out. Can you manage her? She’s not of the 
tub order.” 

“You're very good. Can I manage her? Rather!” 

He took her gently out with two carefully-calculated strokes, and 
then slanted down with the stream with a wary touch to the right 
now and then till she was straight. An upset here would have been 
disastrous ; and she was built for speed—not for safety. 

When he had given a few vigorous strokes, and had left the villa 
far behind him, he was horribly disappointed to see no traces of the 
paper anywhere. This was puzzling. Either the current was very 
much more rapid than he had imagined, or he had wasted more time 
than he thought. He stopped paddling; and after allowing for the 
impetus to die away, found that he was leaving trees, and other 
landmarks, quickly behind him. The current had therefore carried 
the bit of paper a long way in that short time. Here the river was 
broad, but some way ahead of him it was divided into two channels 


by a long island. The right channel led to the weir, the left led to 
the lock. 
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“Of two things—one,” thought he. “Either that bit of paper 
has had the gumption to go straight to the lock—in which case I 
shall probably find it stopped by the gates—or it has been idiotic 
enough to go over the weir, in which case I must go after it, 
confound it! That will be a nuisance, seeing that I don’t know 
anything at all about this particular weir, or how much water may 
be going over it at the present moment, and if there’s any water on 
the lower side, or only stones. Because, though I suppose I’ve a 
right to break my own neck if I like, I mustn’t break that man’s 
canoe’s back. Besides, if the paper has gone over the weir, I should 
say it must have become so much pulp by this time. And I shall 
have a hot walk home; and Miss Pheebe will laugh at me for my 
pains, and think me a meddling idiot.” 

Anyhow, he went first to the lock, and there he found against 
the gates a large collection of river-weed, straw, twigs, dry leaves, 
swans’ feathers, anything except a piece of highly-glazed, mono- 
grammed paper, such as had fallen from lovely Phoebe Munniss’s 
careless fingers. There were people about here, too, belonging to 
the lock-house, and two or three pairs of eyes to stare at the strange 
apparition of a strange gentleman in Mr. Pettigrew’s racing canoe, 
who came right up to the very gates, not to go through them, but 
to poke about in the rubbish that had accumulated behind them 
with the end of his paddle, and a very eager face; his search 
being unsuccessful, backing carefully until he had space to turn, 
and then making off again up the river as quickly as he had come 
down it. 

When he reached the end of the long, narrow island which divided 
the weir from the lock, and on which the lock-house stood, he rounded 
the point, and went down a little way towards the weir. Here the 
channel was wide, but the current was very strong towards the 
middle, and anything but sluggish at the banks, and there was a roar 
of falling water. 

Hi!” cried a voice, and a man came running after 
him along the bank. He stopped the canoe with a stroke or two 
backwards, for the voice was urgent. 

“You can’t take her over there!” cried the man. 

“Impossible? I was going to see about it.” 

“Well, you can’t. There’s too much of everything for that canoe 
—water and stones too. She’s too long.” 

By this time Paul Lescar had backed towards the land, and the 
man came down to him. 

“T wonder Mr. Pettigrew didn’t tell you that, sir.” 

“He had no time. Well, I don’t care about going any farther. I 
only wanted to follow something that I think has gone over the weir 
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before me. You didn’t happen to see a bit of note-paper pass by 
hereabouts a little while ago, did you?” 

He watched the man’s face as he said this, fully aware of the 
absurdity of the question, and quite ready for a laugh; but, to his 
surprise, the man showed none himself, and answered: 

“Ah! a bit of white stiffish paper, sticking up like a sail, as it 
might be?” 

“Yes, yes; you don’t mean to say 

“Bit of paper—size of tea-cup—or breakfast-cup, you might 
say?” 

“Yes, yes; has it 

“Bout minute—minute and a half—two minutes ago.” 

*“‘ Yes—well, where is it?” 

“Ah! I noticed it particular—it’s gone clean over.” 

“ Confound it all!—Over there?” 

“Yes; and I'll tell you where it is. It shot over in the very 
smoothest place, and went straight out into the pool. And there’s a 
party down yonder fishing in a punt, and I see that very identical 
bit of paper up against the side of the punt, and I says to myself, ‘If 
that ’ud ha’ been a bank-note it couldn’t ha’ took more care of itself ;’ 
and there it may be now, unless they’ve took it aboard.” 

“Thank you. How can I get there? Through the lock of course ; 
but that would take time. Can I cross higher up, and run down 
along the bank beyond the weir and call to them? Can I leave the 
canoe there safely ?” 

“T'll keep a eye on her for you, sir.” 

“Thank you. But your eye won’t do much from this side, if 
somebody else should think fit to put a hand on her on the other.” 

“She'll be right enough. That’s Mr. Pettigrew’s, ain’t it?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know. Well, if you will wait here I shall be 
obliged. Thank you.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

To cross the river, to land on the opposite side, to fasten the canoe 
to the stump of an old willow-tree, to run along the bank and past 
the weir and to come in sight of the fishing party, was the work of a 
very few minutes. Paul Lescar, however, did not see the white 
paper at the side of the punt, but, as the man had said, that might be 
because the people in the punt had taken it on board. Of course it 
was a disappointment not to see his treasure before his eyes, more 
especially as its absence from the scene entailed the necessity of 
making questions and answering them. 

The people in the punt were sitting quite silent, and almost 
motionless. 


Perhaps because of the stilling influence of the scene—the calm- 
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ing beauty of the wooded banks to their right; the blue of the sky 
overhead ; the whiteness of the tumbling foaming water just before 
them. Perhaps because of the soothing monotony of the rook-cawing 
in the distance, the roar of the weir; perhaps because of the necessity 
for not disturbing “ the fish ;’ and perhaps a little because bottled ale 
taken in however small quantities in the open air has an exceedingly 
soporific effect on the system. 

Paul Lescar, hot and excited, was as sudden and as rousing in the 
complete quiescence of the spot as a whirlwind in a desert. 

“What an infernal row!” thought he. “How am I going to 
make them hear?” There were ladies in the punt. Ladies are 
actually in the way sometimes. He couldn’t shout out “Hi! hi!” to 
a couple of ladies, and “ Hi!” is a sound that carries far. 

He began nervously with “ Excuse me——” They heard nothing 
at all of this; so he inflated his lungs and shouted : 

“Hex... coose me... .” It did not sound like a preamble 
or an apology, but it was a noise and attracted attention. 

“Oh! .. . look at that man gesticulating on the bank ; what is he 
saying ?” said one of the party. 

Mr. Lescar shouted something. 

“What does he say? Something about a newspaper ?” 

“A newspaper? Oh! I know! It’s the man from the station 
about the papers. What a fool he must be to come here, shouting 
at us like that. All right—all right... . The Times and the 
Saturday Review. ... Times! Saturday Review.” 

“What!” shouted Mr. Lesear, infinitely puzzled. 

“What does he say ? Does he think we’re not to be trusted with 
ninepence. All right—all right. Leave ’em at the house. To- 
morrow. To-morrow!” 

“He’s saying something about something being a better paper—I 
think,” said one lady who had sharp ears. 

“Well I don’t want his opinion about the papers I read. Don’t 
laugh like that, Georgina! The Times . . . The Saturday 
Review.” 

“ He’s laughing, himself,” said Georgina. “It’s not a man—it’s 
a gentleman,” 

There was a roar of laughter at this definition, in which for some 
reason or other the individual on the bank joined heartily. 

“You're right. . . . I don’t think it’s the station-man.” 

“Tt ain’t the station-man,” said the fisherman, placidly. “ Least- 
ways, it ain’t the station paper-man as I know on.” 

“Well, we had better shove in and see what he wants. We can 
leave the poles. He evidently doesn’t mean to go till he has had 
speech of us,” 
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So they prepared “ to shove in.” 

Mr. Lescar was serious enough by the time they had come within 
speaking distance of each other. It was rather an awkward thing 
to explain to a punt full of-curious people—of whom two were 
ladies—that he had disturbed them from their peaceful employment, 
shouting and gesticulating to them wildly from a distant bank—not 
because somebody had just caught a whale in the upper reach, or 
because the Mikado of Japan was at that moment passing through 
the lock with twenty junks full of attendants and the sight was 
worth seeing, but because a little bit of note-paper had floated over 
the weir and had been stopped by their punt. 

“T’m sure I must apologise to you,” said he, getting crimson when 
they were near enough for him to be understood. “But I’ve had 
a great deal of trouble. I have come half-way from the bridge in 
a punt without a pole. Then, fortunately, I ran aground and 
landed. Then I ran a long way, and at last I stole a canoe on 
the other side. Then I was stopped because I couldn’t shoot the 
weir without endangering the canoe. Thank you very much. It’s 
of the highest importance. . . . It’s a rather important letter. . . 
In fact, if it had not been so, I shouldn’t have dreamt of dis- 
turbing you, I assure you. I’m awfully sorry... Tmsure.. .” 

“Pray, don’t mention it. It’s of no consequence. I’m glad we 
picked your letter up. My sisters wanted the monogram—so we 
took it out of the water. ... It’s rather pulpy, I’m afraid, but I 
daresay . . . Pray, don’t apologise. . . .” 

Manifold and reiterated expressions of a polite nature passed 
between punt aud bank. 

“Tf we put it in the landing-net, can you manage to reach it ?” 

“Oh! yes; I think so. Can’t I come down to you, though ?” 

“Not very well, I think. You see the bank is very steep 
just here—and exceedingly slippery, not to say crummy. There's 


nothing to hold on by. . . . But we can go lower down if you 
wish it.” 
“Qh, no, thank you... I’m ashamed of giving you so much 


trouble as it is.” 

“Never mind that,” said the other, pleasantly. 

The letter was put between the meshes of the landing-net. The 
fisherman held out the net at arm’s length. Mr. Lescar leant over 
the bank as far as he dared. But the net and the hand did not 
quite meet. The fisherman stretched his arm a little farther. . . . 
Mr. Lesear stretched his arm a little farther and grasped the letter. 
The fisherman, however, took back the net rather too quickly—a 
mesh of which caught in some inexplicable manner in Mr. Lescar’s 
shirt-sleeve stud. Mr. Lescar was, unfortunately, leaning too far 
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forward to have the power of resisting even so slight a pull as that, 
and down the bank he plunged head-foremost—rolling over and over 
into the water. It was very fortunate that they saw him falling 
even before he quite fell, for by the time he reached the water’s edge, 
he had in his wild struggles to recover himself sprained an ankle, 
and had bumped his head so severely that he had fainted. They 
were, however, ready for him and caught him just as he was 
disappearing. 

Then they hauled him into the punt with no little difficulty—and 
were very much relieved to find that he soon opened his eyes and 
tried to smile, and said: 

“Tt’s nothing . . . nothing at all.” 

“Tsn’t it?” said the other—the rescuer. “I don’t know then 
what your views of ‘something’ may be. I should say—vast. . .! 
Never mind, we'll get you home in no time and dry you.” 

“But—Im afraid my ankle is sprained. . . .” 

“Tm sorry for that . .. never mind. . . pray, don’t apologise. 
These accidents will happen, and it was partly our fault.” 

“Tm afraid I splashed these ladies.” 

“Of course you did; but they don’t mind that.” 

“And Tve left . . . whoseisit . . . a Mr. Pettigrew’s canoe . 
is that the name?” 

“Yes . . . where have you left his canoe ?” 

“Above the weir, with a man keeping his eye on it from the 
other side.” 

“ All right, we'll send this man—Poulder, when you've put us 
down, just take Mr. Pettigrew’s canoe back to him, will you?” 

“With Mr. Lescar’s unfeigned thanks. ... He has my cards 
in my pocket-book. At all events, I left it lying on his lawn.” 

No questions were asked of course ; peculiar as it might seem that 
a gentleman should ignore the name of the owner of the boat he had 
borrowed, and yet should leave so intimate a possession as his pocket- 
book lying on his lawn. But these people were of the simplest and 
kindest quality. However violently and suddenly Mr. Lescar may 
have introduced himself to their notice—he had become during the 
process of his introduction both wet and maimed, and there was 
reason enough to receive him as a brother—they would hear of no 
apology and were distressed at his evident distress, and half an hour 
afterwards he was dry and his foot bandaged. His letter, too, was dry, 
and he was laying on a sofa and his letter on a little table beside 
him. They had even—this at his earnest request—furnished him 
with pens, paper, ink, and envelopes. In one envelope he put 
Miss Munniss’s erratic document. And here it may be confessed 
that as he lay back on his sofa with that document in his hand, he 
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would have given much to read it. Not because of a mere vulgar 
craving for prying into other people’s concerns, but because of the 
natural passionate wish of a very anxious lover to know what were 
the contents and who the writer of a letter which the beloved of his 
heart prized so highly. He was not, however, for one single instant 
tempted to gratify his curiosity. Without hesitation and with 
averted eyes lest he should see by chance any one word of the 
writing, he put the letter into an envelope. He then wrote 
a few words to Miss Munniss on a sheet of paper and put that 
with it. 


“My pear Miss Monniss.—I managed to pick up your letter 
with no very great difficulty. I have been stupid enough to sprain 
my ankle, but my lines have fallen in pleasant places, and my host 
will keep me until I can get a carriage to take me back. I shall 
hope to see you shortly. Most faithfully yours, 

“Paut Lescar.” 


He did not add “TI have not read it,” for it did not strike him that 
she could possibly doubt his honesty in this matter. Half an hour 
more, and this letter was on its way to “Miss Munniss, care of 
Somebody Something, Esq., Panghead.” 

There was another note, too, to the landlady of the “ Lily ” the 
wayside inn where Mr. Lescar had been staying, begging her to send 
him some clothes to-night, and as easy a carriage as she could 
procure to-morrow morning. 

This being done, it behoved him, he felt, to make some remark 
to his new friend about the letter and the reasons why he had been 
so anxious not to lose it. 

“T’m sure I must seem rather a cool hand to you all,” said he to 
his host. “The fact is, the letter is not quite an ordinary letter 

. . that is to say,” here he became scarlet—not because of 
what the letter really was—but because he didn’t know himself 

. so he floundered awhile... “Itsa... well... I can't 
perhaps quite explain... but... it’s a very important...” 

His host came to the rescue. “There is not the slightest necessity 
for any explanation at all,” said he. “We'll call it a price list of 
cheap sherries if you like.” 

“You're very good. That would be rather a flight of the im- 
agination though.” Then with a change of tone, “Pray pardon 
my question . . . The paper came over the weir and was stopped by 
your punt. And you picked it up?” 

“Yes, The monogram was seen by my sisters, so I took it out 
of the water... and... and... as it was of course very wet, 
I spread it open to dry.” 
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“Yes, naturally. Did you, naturally again, under the circum- 
stances . . . Did you read it?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“Tm very sorry to say I did,” said the other, frankly. 

“Sorry . . . Why sorry ?” 

“T think I don’t quite understand you. I read it because it was 
there before my eyes to read... without thinking .. . on the 
spur of the moment as it were. But of course I had no wish to look 
into other people’s secrets.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ You don’t know me—but I can assure you I am the last man 
on earth to talk about this to any living soul. Your secret, if it is 
a secret, is safe with me. You may quite count upon me.” 

“Thank you,” said Paul, uneasily... what was in that letter? 
“One more question... Did . . . did either of the ladies?” 

“No,” said the other promptly. “Certainly not; make your mind 
quite easy. I must tell you that on the spur of the moment again 
I did call out, ‘Oh! ... this is a love-letter ...’ but nobody 
actually read it but me... and especially when I saw the name 
of the lady, who is well known to us as an intimate friend of the 
Somebody Somethings—though we have none of us ever met her... 
and as I conclude 4 

The thought flashed across Paul Lescar’s mind that if he let his 
host talk on, he might learn from him (who of course presumed 
Mr. Lescar to be as well acquainted with the contents of the letter 
as himself) the name of the writer of it—or rather to whom it was 
written. It struck him in a second flash of thought that this would 
be acting in a contemptible manner. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted he, “don’t conclude anything. I am 
infinitely obliged by your frankness and discretion. Will you add to 
my deep sense of obligation by dropping this subject ?” 

“Qh, certainly, certainly. And do you know I must ask you to 
excuse my leaving you. I have to take my sisters to a ball.” 

“At ‘The Laurels’ perhaps? I was asked there, too.” 

“Were you? How unfortunate! But you don’t lose much. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night—and thank you again and again.” 

“Oh, don’t mention that!” 





Now at “The Laurels” ball Miss Munniss had also been bidden 
with her friends. And there she was to be seen—not a little 
disturbed, having received her own letter and Mr. Lescar’s inclosure 
while she was dressing. One moment she told herself that of course 


he must have read what was in it to read—the next she scolded 
VOL. LIX. 
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herself for doubting the discretion of so true a gentleman. Presently 
she was furious at his officiousness ; again she was moved almost to 
tears because he had come to grief in her service. Then she reflected 
that he would not consequently be at the ball that evening. Mean- 
while she was supposed to be listening to an impervious person, who 
was telling her a long story in which he was too much interested 
himself to perceive that she was not interested at all. 


This is the conversation in which she was interested, and which 
took place at her very side—both conversers having their backs 
turned towards her :— 

“ Ah! Pettigrew . . . got the canoe back all right?” 

“Oh! yes. How is the young man? Who is he? what is he? 
Cracked—or what?” 

** No—he has sprained his ankle, that’s all.” 

“TI know; your man told me... Lescar’s his name... By 
Jove! Fancy a man flinging himself over a weir after a love-letter!” 

“ He didn’t fling himself over a weir; he only stumbled down a 
bank. And who told you it was a love-letter ? ” 

“ Your sister Georgina.” 

“T think she was mistaken.” 

“ Both the girls say they saw you read it, and you cried out, ‘ By 
George! it’s a love-letter !’ ” 

“Why don’t you ask this Lescar to let you have a look at it 
yourself ? ” 

“My dear fellow—don’t excite yourself. I don’t care a hang 
whether it was a love-letter or his tailor’s bill . . . only don't 
humbug.” 

“Tm not humbugging. I read the letter and I’ve given my word 
to the man that I'll hold my tongue about it.” 

“This is becoming very mysterious ...” said Mr. Pettigrew 
smiling. “I shall set your sisters to work to find out what they can.” 


“Do. Tell me—who’s the girl with the red cabbages in her 
hair?” &e., &e. 


“ And—by the time my friend reached his lodgings, the horse and 
cart were gone. So all he could do was to telegraph to Portsmouth——” 





“Excuse me . . .” said Miss Munniss, faintly. “I feel the heat 
so very much. Do you think you could find Mrs. Somebody Some- 
thing for me? I think I don’t feel very well.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards she went home. 

For the next two or three days her friends knew not what to 
make of her. No, there was nothing the matter. She did not feel 
ill. No, she wasn’t cross. No, she was not fretting—what had she 
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to fret her, pray? No, she was not boring: herself—what an idea! 
No, she was not put out, at anything—what should put her out ...? 
Her eyes were red ...? Yes, she had caught cold. Yes, perhaps 
she did feel rather feverish and restless. Don’t everybody look at 
her like that, please. ‘Dear me! Isn’t that Mr. Lescar coming up 
the road ?” 


“What eyes you have, Pheebe,” said her friend. “I suppose he is 
coming to call here.” 

“Then Ill just go upstairs if you'll allow me,” said Phebe, 
rising . . . “I really can’t quite stand Mr. Lescar’s twaddle.” 

“T don’t know any young fellow of his age who talks less twaddle 
than he does,” said her friend’s husband, when she had gone. “I 
rather fancy Miss Phoebe has got up on the wrong side of her bed, 
these last few mornings.” 

Miss Phoebe, however, did not go upstairs. At first her intention 
had certainly been to avoid meeting Paul Lescar. He would probably 
leave for London next day. She would most likely never see him 
again—or at least not for many months, and it was better .. . far 
better so! When she found herself alone in the hall she suddenly 
told herself that she must see him face to face once more. 

So she caught up a hat and a parasol from the hatstand ... ran 
out by a little back door into the garden—down the very path that 
Mr. Lescar must come—and met him in this accidental manner as he 
came towards the house to leave his farewell cards. He came slowly, 
limping a little, and leaning on a stick. 

“Oh! Good-morning, Mr. Lescar.” 

“ Good-morning, Miss Munniss.” 

Both hearts sank within them. His because she looked so gay, 
careless, and happy. Hers because his look and manner were so cold. 

“Fine day.” 

“Very fine day.” 

“T... you... your letter reached you safely?” 

“Oh, yes... So very many thanks. It wasn’t worth all that 
trouble. And your sprain too . . . I hope your ankle is better!” 

“Thank you, it is not of any consequence. . . I thought perhaps 
the letter was ? ” 

“No .. .” said she, indifferently. ‘It was only a little rubbish I 
had scribbled. I tried to prevent you rushing after it, you know. 
But you wouldn’t pay the least attention.” 

“T hadn’t a punt-pole,” said he, savagely. He was furious at her 
deceit. Only a little rubbish she had scribbled! Good heavens! 
how women can prevaricate. 


“Tm so sorry,” she repeated, “that you should have come to harm 
because of that stupid letter.” 


Ga 2 
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“Thank you,” said he, smiling, and it was not a nice smile by any 
means. 

Miss Munniss became crimson. 

“Mr. Lesear,” said she, agitatedly. “I think you are behaving 
very, very badly to me. I think you are trying to read me a lesson. 
I think you are horrified at what you read in that letter, and—and— 
I think it would have been more gentlemanly in you to keep your 
horror to yourself.” 

“T must remind you, Miss Munniss,” said he, coldly, “that I don’t 
know what you had written on that bit of paper.” 

“You do know!” cried she, “or you would not be so con- 
temptuous.” 

“Excuse me. I did not know I was contemptuous. And I don’t 
know what you wrote.” 

“Mr. Lescar. .. No! But you smiled!” 

“T will not argue with you, Miss Munniss.” 

“Mr. Lescar, you have not chosen a delicate way of putting me in 
my place,” said she, and her eyes filled with tears. “But I will be 
more true to myself than to deny what I wrote. I am not ashamed 
of what I wrote. . .” 

“Upon my word!” cried he, angrily. “I don’t know why you 
should be! Every one of us is free to have an opinion. Suppose I 
tell you that I do know what is written in that letter. Suppose I were 
to tell you that I had certainly not read it, but that quite involuntarily 
I had been made aware of the contents, by the man who first picked 
it up. . . Well suppose I tell you that it has certainly not added to 
my happiness to know what you wrote on that paper. . . Will that 
suffice you? ” 

She looked at him for a moment or so as if she had not quite 
heard, and then she turned away with a little cry of dismay and 
utter distress, that went to his heart like a knife. 

She has said that at that moment she felt nothing of what she might 
have been supposed to feel—anger, shame, disappointment. A 
rush of words uttered pell-mell, can convey no meaning to the 
listener; so a rush of conflicting thoughts can admit of no one 
predominant feeling. . . She was only confused. . . 

“In justice to myself,” said he, “I must assure you that I have 
not been quite so mad as to fancy you could possibly allow yourself 


to think seriously of so insignificant a fellow as myself; never- 
theless _——”” 


“You are very cruel,” said she. 

“Tt is you who are cruel,” cried he, “When you gave me that 
rose on Tuesday, do you know how you looked? Do you—or don’t 
you know? But it is worse than folly to talk of that. I suppose it 
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is one of the little amusements of women to give roses and smiles 
right and left, and we men are to be grateful for small mercies. I 
am very rough with you, I daresay, but I have begun, and you must 
hear me. I went after that—that—wretched bit of paper, because 
you seemed so annoyed at having dropped it. I have never read it. 
But I inferred from what the person said who picked it up that it 
was a love-letter. Indeed he as good as said it was. He then men- 
tioned that it was written by a lady, who was staying with the 
Somebody Somethings, and was a very intimate friend of theirs. I 
knew that he must mean you; and had I allowed him to go on I 
should probably have heard the name of the gentleman in question. 
I did not allow him to go on, and I do not know to whom the letter 
was written. Now I have one more disagreeable thing to say ii 

But he waited before he said it. They had walked on. It is only 
on the stage that people are capable of having wordy and agitated 
discussions, standing quietly in the same place face to face. In real 
life, if the discussion takes place in a room, one walks up and down 
the room. If out of doors, one walks straight on—anywhere and 
anyhow one’s body must move with one’s thoughts and words. 

They had reached the water’s edge, however, and not being able to 
walk on, they had stopped for a moment or so. 

“Well,” said Miss Munniss, quickly, “you have one more disagree- 
able thing to say.” 

“It is this,” said he—“I love you! I think you must know it, 
and I don’t think I have startled you at all. I don’t see why it should 
trouble you. I am going away, and shall soon be forgotten doubtless. 
I don’t care a—a—d n for your money; and I care with every 
beat of my heart for yourself, that’s all.” 

He would have probably walked away, after the first moment or 
two of utter silence on both sides, had he not divined rather than felt 
a hand on his coat-sleeve. 

“One moment,” said Miss Munniss. So he waited, while she 
searched for something in her pocket, with trembling fingers and 
eyes that were blind with tears. At last she found what she was 
fumbling for and gave it to him. It was a closed envelope, addressed 
to “ Paul Lescar, Esq. (to be given to him when I die).” 

He gave her one look, which she bore valiantly, and tore the 
envelope open. Inside there was the identical letter which had caused 
so much heart-burning and confusion. 

“Am I to read it . . .” asked he. 

“Tt belongs to you,” said she. But while he read it, she turned 
away with a pair of scarlet, hot cheeks. 


And this is what he read in the blurred, water-stained, crumpled 
sheet of note-paper :— 
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Pua@se Monniss, Her Conression. 


I tove Mr. Lescar! I love Mr. Lescar!! I love Paul Lescar!! ! 
And alas! Paul Lescar does not love me!!!! But I will marry 


no one else in this wide world. Witness my hand and signature 
in sign thereof, 





Poase Meta Monniss. 


(Oh! what a pump I am! But this is all true—P. M. M,, 
October 15, 18—.) 


His face may be imagined! He had, however, only time to give 
her one look—but such a look !—when a voice said: 

“Oh, here you are!” and a couple of forms came from out a 
small laurel-lined sidepath before him, and stood between him 
and her. 

“You said you had gone upstairs—I mean you were going 
upstairs; and we couldn’t think what had become of you, Mr. 
Lescar.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Something,” said he, far too gloriously 
happy to feel annoyed at even this inopportune arrival. 

“How d’you do, Something—how d’you do? Yes... here we 


‘are, you see.” 


“Yes ... there you are.... Why... Mr. Lescar! you are 
a privileged person! Isn’t that the very letter that you were 
groaning and moaning over last night, Phoebe ?—when the drawing- 
room was quite dark and you thought nobody was there. Well, 
Mr. Lescar, I am curious, I confess. Phoebe nearly boxed my ears 
for looking over her shoulder at it!” 

Paul Lescar looked at his Phoebe with a little hesitation this 
time. He would have preferred to keep that precious bit of 
paper to himself. But Mrs. Somebody Something seemed really 
annoyed. 

“Give it to me, please, Mr. Lescar,” said Miss Munniss. 

He gave it to her with a smile. If she had asked for his head 
at that moment, he would probably have looked around him for 
some handy instrument with which to decapitate himself. 

But Mrs. Something was too quick for either of the others. She 
was rude enough to snatch the letter away, before Phoebe could 
take it. Why should Mr. Lescar know Phoebe’s secrets, pray . . .? 
and she not? At the moment she did it the truth flashed across 
her mind. And at that moment a light gust of wind fluttered a 
hat ribbon into her face. She pushed it away. She lost her hold 


on the paper, and once more the wind caught it and it fluttered 
into the river ! 
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Phoebe Munniss’s and Paul Lescar’s abundant light-heartedness 
found utterance in a sudden shout of laughter... . 


“Qh! Phoebe . . .” cried her friend, ‘I am so sorry. . . . Does 
it matter?” 


Mr. Lescar looked at Phoebe. “Shall I go after it?” said he. 


“No,” said she. . . . “I don’t care if all the world reads it now. 
Stay with me, Mr. Lescar.” 


“QO... h!” said Mr. Somebody Something, “that’s it! is it ?”’4 
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Co Clemence. 


From THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


Tov sleepest at the foot of the green hill 
In the last row; 

And o’er thy tomb a willow bends its head 
And weepeth low. 


No monument on thy beloved dust 
Presses thee down. 

Ill-starred Clémence! blighted in thy young dawn 
By Death’s cold frown. 


Thy name already through the snow and rain 
Cannot be read, 

Upon the black wood of the cross that guards 
Thy frozen bed. 


But faithful Friendship keeps thy memory, 
And comes with flowers 
Unto the spot unknown to all but her, 


And weeps for hours. 
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Colbert.” 


_ 


In speaking of Richelieu it was thought desirable, before saying any- 
thing of his personal history and the circumstances of his career, to 
give some kind of general outline of the time in which he lived and 
imposed his policy on France and Europe. Historical characters are 
too often judged by men of a later date without due reference to 
their special surroundings, just as some unreflecting persons blame 
Shakespeare for the coarse expressions which he admits into his plays 
without having taken the pains to ascertain that, compared with those 
of his contemporaries, Shakespeare’s works were a model of nicety and 
fastidious taste. Colbert has not been a mark, as Richelieu has been, 
for the abuse which it is easy for writers living in a highly civilised 
time to lavish upon the master-minds of an age which was essentially 
barbarous. Scarcely any one ventured to say of Colbert, whose way 
was in some matters prepared for him by Richelieu and Richelieu’s 
pupil, Mazarin, that he was an entirely self-seeking man, actuated only 
by the desire of personal aggrandisement and glorification. Such 
things have been said often of Richelieu, and possibly with more reason 
of Mazarin, whose natural gifts were certainly poor compared to those 
of his master. It would have been perhaps as easy to bring charges 
of being self-seeking rather than patriotic against Colbert as against 
Richelieu. There was, however, one important difference between 
Richelieu and Colbert: Richelieu was the inflexible master of Louis 
XIII., Colbert was the faithful servant of Louis XIV. His personality 
was less impressive and less oppressive than that of Richelieu, and 
although there was immense severity in many of his acts, yet, whether 
it is true or not that after his death the people, for whose good he had 
unswervingly striven, loaded his memory with insults, it is certainly 
true that he has not béén held up to execration, as Richelieu has been, 
by subsequent writers of history. Yet as in his lifetime he obtained 
two somewhat repellent nicknames from two distinguished persons, 
one of whom called him the Man of Marble, and the other simply 
The North, and as he did undoubtedly think it his duty to do many 
seemingly cruel things, it may be as well to see—as in the case of 
Richeliea—what kind of time it was that Colbert came to set right, 
and what kind of man he was compared with his contemporaries. 
_The spectacular magnificence which, in Richelieu’s time, those in 
high places combined with an inconceivable grossness of thought, 
* Delivered as a lecture at the Royal Institution. 
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speech, and action ; the misery, squalor, and ignorance which prevailed 
at large ; the affectation of chivalry going hand in hand with an atti- 
tude of mind which was not shocked at the basest schemes of treachery 
and assassination—all these things have been spoken of. We have 
seen how utterly degraded creatures were exalted by the generous 
imagination of later ages into heroes of romance, and how Richelieu’s 
great schemes were constantly thwarted by intrigues, the promoters 
of which never hesitated to undertake plots of betrayal and secret 
murder to which the faintest approach would in these days excite an 
outcry through all Europe. Sucha state of things Richelieu had to 
contend with, and partly because he was compelled to spend much of 
his time in guarding himself against treacherous intrigues and deadly 
plots, he did not leave the general state of morals and manners very 
much better than he found it. Nor did Mazarin, who, whatever else 
he did, took uncommonly good care of himself, mend matters very 
greatly. It was left for Colbert to reduce to a state of order the 
chaos which he found, and to contribute, as M. Clément his bio- 
grapher has said, more than any one else to the glory of Louis 
XIYV.’s reign. 

At Mazarin’s death many things were changed, but many re- 
mained, till Colbert changed them, unchanged, or perhaps rather 
exaggerated in evil. Louis XIV., who it has been not unjustly 
said succeeded to Mazarin, was more magnificently frivolous than 
his father. He was free from the ridicule which attached to 
Louis XIII., who allowed himself to be brow-beaten by his miserable 
favourites whenever he was not under the spell of Richelieu’s over- 
powering will; but in some ways—especially in his exhibition to his 
intimates of an extravagant and vulgar curiosity—he was almost 
equally ridiculous in the eyes of his contemporaries, while the formal 
ceremony which he introduced into his daily life must seem to us 
absurd rather than stately. To be sure this ceremony was not in- 
vented by him, and there is a story that when he was a boy his 
mother, Anne of Austria, had him whipped frequently, and that 
once, feeling worried with the formal respect paid to him by every- 
body, he said that he would gladly give up all the honour and glory 
of the pompous ceremony if he might also give up his floggings. 
Even his getting up was regulated by an exactitude which we 
may vainly hope to see introduced into a code of law. <A solemn rule 
was inscribed in the Traité des Droits to this effect, “ When the 
king first gets up, the grand chamberlain, or the first gentleman of the 
chamber, or whatever great officer next in dignity may be present, 
offers his majesty a dressing-gown, the weight of which is supported 
by the first groom of the chambers. When his majesty puts on 
his shirt, the first groom of the chambers helps him with the right 
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sleeve—the first groom of the wardrobe with the left.” Other 
officers of the court were intrusted with the more pleasing duty 
of arranging the dresses for the masks, balls, and comedies which 
were given at the court. There was a special official whose duty it 
was to look after the king’s cravat. Putting on his cravat was 
the business of the master of the wardrobe, but it was laid down 
that in all cases if after the cravat was put on there seemed to be 
anything unsatisfactory about it, the cravatier might, in the absence 
of any superior officer, touch it and arrange it with his own hands. 
Privileges of this sort were jealously sought after. It was a special 
right of the first master of the household to present himself with 
the king’s broth in the morning if the king sent for broth. When 
the king went hunting it was the master of the hunt’s sole privilege 
to put into his hands a staff with which to guard himself from 
overhanging branches. There is of course nothing curious in the 
fact that these things were done, and done with a sense of honour 
and gratification, by people about the king ; but what is curious is that 
the doing of them should have been made into a kind of religious 
service—that there should have been jealousies and heartburnings 
. about the smallest of these privileges—and that the assignment to 

one person of the care of the king’s right shirt-sleeve and to another 
of his left shirt-sleeve should have been made with as much pomp 
and importance as the appointment to the highest State offices. 
There was one curious touch of nature associated with all this 
tedious ceremony. While the most brilliant and most powerful men 
in the kingdom were waiting at the king’s door before his rising, 
there was one person who went in before the grand chamberlain, 
before the first groom of the chambers, before the whole crowd 
of cardinals, marshals, and ministers, who waited respectfully for 
his majesty’s signal that he was awake and ready to receive them. 
This person was the king’s old nurse, whom he always embraced 
affectionately before betaking himself to the toilsome formalities 
of the day. 

Meanwhile all this attention to ceremonious detail did nothing 
to alleviate the appalling grossness of manners and conversation 
which had existed in the time of the former king. Things which 
happily would now appear outrageous were said, written, and done 
by people of the highest birth and education. The fastidious ob- 
servance of a ceremonial code of court fashions had no relation 
to what is now regarded as the most rudimentary principle of good 
manners—that is, the pretence if not the reality of a wish to spare 
other persons’ feelings. For instance, when Mazarin was dying 
people played at cards in his room up to the last moment, and 
courtiers who a few days before had trembled at his nod vied with 
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each other in saying the bitterest things that they could to him. 
Mazarin himself supported these brutalities with admirable coolness, 
which was exemplified when some one brought him the news that 
a comet had appeared. “The comet does me honour,” said the 
cardinal. Brienne, on the same occasion, went to see Mazarin, 
to whom he was much attached. “Brienne,” said the cardinal, in 
tones which seemed to seek for consolation and sympathy, “I am 
dying.” “So I see, Monseigneur,” replied Brienne. Anne of Austria 
got a similar and yet more brutal reply to similar words addressed 
by her to a devoted follower on her death-bed, and it would be more 
easy than pleasant to give many examples of the strange want of 
what we now call decency which accompanied extravagant attention 
to pedantic forms of decorum. 

In the splendour of his establishment Louis XIV. was far from 
falling below that of his father, or rather that of Richelieu, for in 
Louis XIII.’s reign the most striking and magnificent entertainments 
were those given by the great cardinal. Balls and comedies were 
given in rapid succession at Louis XIV.’s Court, but without any 
kind of reference to the fitness of the occasion. When Anne of 
Austria was desperately ill, only ten days before her death, the King 
presided with great gaiety at the nuptials of Mdlle. d’Artigny. The 
betrothal-feast took place at the Palais Royal while the Queen-mother 
was expiring at the Louvre, and thus, as Barriére says, “On mélait 
les appréts, la pompe et la joie d’une noce aux angoisses d'une 
agonie.” In Mme. de Motteville’s Memoirs it is related that the 
Queen-mother sent for the King and pointed out the impropriety of 
his conduct, not so much on her account as on his own. She 
told him he should reflect that the people might be irritated 
against him if they saw him amusing himself at a time when she 
was hourly threatened with death. This was not the only chagrin 
the poor Queen had. It was brought to her knowledge that while 
she lay dying the King and his brother were already quarrelling in 
the next room over the distribution of her pearls and diamonds. 
What the Queen thought of this is not recorded, but she made excuses 
for her son’s heartless behaviour in the other matter by saying that 
allowances must be made for the impulsiveness of youth. The King 
himself used to appear in the ballets which were given in Court, and 
for which verses were written by Benserade—verses of a kind which 
would not now be tolerated upon any stage, although then they 
were spoken in a brilliant theatre to a brilliant audience by the 
greatest ladies and gentlemen of the day. In all the conditions of 
life in Paris in the seventeenth century the same strange contrasts 
were observed. Perhaps the most striking contrast of all was 
found between the splendidly frivolous Court of Louis XIV. and Colbert, 
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its great minister, of whom the King said that he always brought 
to the Court the bearing and manners of a bourgeois. It is, indeed, 
curious to reflect how in the midst of all the specious gallantry which 
covered a revolting coarseness, of the brilliant ballets and masks, of 
the duels, intrigues, and scandals, which buzzed around him, Colbert, 
cold, severe, and beetle-browed, sat working fourteen hours a day, 
planning and executing schemes which have never been surpassed in 
nobility and vastness. 

But to return to lesser contrasts. In the early days of Louis XIII.’s 
reign the parliament complained of the gross extravagance of making 
kitchen apparatus in gold and silver. The coffers in which the 
King’s spoons, forks, and knives were kept, to avoid the chance 
of their being poisoned, were made of exquisitely engraved gold, and 
yet with all this there was an extraordinary squalor and parsimony. 
Mme. de Motteville has recorded that the Queen’s maids-of-honour 
had no tables provided for them at the palace. “After the Queen’s 
supper,” she writes, “we ate up whatever she had left in a 
scrambling fashion, using her napkin and the remnants of her 
bread.” When in 1645, the second year of Louis XIV.’s reign, the 
Polish ambassadors came on a mission to Court, his Majesty intended 
to give them a grand banquet, which was unfortunately marred by 
something going wrong with the soup; and when later on the guests 
went away they had to grope their way through the darkness of rooms 
and corridors which the servants had neglected to light. On a later 
occasion, at a banquet given to the Spanish envoys, the dishes were 
rifled on their way to table by the officers of the King’s household, 
so that when they were set before the guests they were only half 
full. Again, the complaint of parliament referred to about the 
reckless employment of gold and silver was followed by an edict, 
which was constantly disregarded, against having the floors of houses 
and the bodies of chariots covered with gilding, and while these 
gilded chariots rolled through Paris no such thing as a glass 
coach, that is a carriage with glass windows, had been seen or 
thought of. Outside Paris, communication between one place and 
another was most difficult, and hotel accommodation was so bad that 
Mme. de Sévigné, whenever she travelled from place to place, had 
her bed carried with her on a packhorse. 

In Paris itself a person standing in front of the palace and garden 
of the Tuileries, and wishing to cross the Seine, would have found no 
means of doing so but a miserable wooden bridge, and he would have 
found the streets guarded by chains. The streets themselves were so 
dirty that no one thought of setting foot in them without putting on 
high boots, and the air which passed through these streets was so vile 
that a certain Dr. Courtois, living in the Rue des Marmousets, in the 
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time of Louis XIV., found every morning that the bronze fire-dogs 
in his dining-room, which looked on the street, were coated with 
yerdigris. In the daytime the streets were crowded with mendicants 
exhibiting all the horrors of their real or feigned maladies. At 
night they were lighted only by lamps, which honest folks lit and 
rogues as quickly put out. Then the place was given up to ruffianism 
of every sort. People were robbed of their purses, even of their 
cloaks, if they were compelled to venture out on foot, and they were 
generally glad enough if they got home alive. Thieves and gallants 
climbed into houses by the aid of rope-ladders ; people corresponding 
to the English Mohocks beat the watch, added to the general 
disorder, and made it more easy for the hired bravo to ply his hideous 
trade. Murderous robbers, disguised as cake-sellers, enticed the 
innocent passer-by to look at their wares, and while he was looking 
stunned, or more often killed, him, and then emptied his pockets. 
So great was the disorder caused by the entire want of any police 
arrangements, that so late as 1663, when Louis XIV. had for some 
time past made his authority felt by the dangerous classes, it was a 
common thing for people to be kidnapped in the streets. The 
corruption which existed among the great officers of the State was on 
a par with the horrible savagery which those who should have cured 
it were content to let alone so long as they could fill their own 
pockets. It was this state of things that Colbert arose to reform. 

And to take first one part of his extraordinary and successful 
exertions for the good of his country, we may refer to what Barriere 
says of the change which he worked in that particular kind of 
disorder which has just been described. 


“This wretched state of things,” says Barriére, “did not strike Colbert's 
eyes in vain. The administration was charged with the lighting of the 
streets. The watch was largely increased. Corps-de-garde were stationed 
in the more dangerous quarters. The minister’s attention was also given 
to the victualling of the city, the number of its inhabitants, and the 
increase and decrease of the population. The first statistical researches 
are due to this astonishing man, whose genius foresaw all that could be 
useful and good. ‘It being important,’ he wrote in a despatch on this 
subject, ‘to be well acquainted with the condition of the State at all times, 
and to observe carefully the causes which affect the number of the popu- 
lation, in every quarter of Paris, on the second day of each month, a 
register will be made of all the baptisms, marriages, and deaths of the pre- 
ceding month, both in general and with regard to each particular parish.’ ” 


This ordinance brought to light the most extraordinary neglect 
and disorder in the registers, which ought to have been carefully kept 
by the clergy. Barriére goes on to speak of one which he says was 
kept between 1640 and 1658, during the youth of Louis XIV. 


“The good priest who kept this,” he says, “mixing confusedly in it the 
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events of the time and the records of religious services, duels and christen- 
ings, funerals and public rejoicings.” 


In notes inserted between the dates of these things are found all 
kinds of frivolous records, one of the New Year's gifts which the priest 
received, principally things to eat and drink, and another concerning 
a litter of puppies and the distribution which he made of them. 

What Colbert did in one branch alone of his reform of Paris may 
be instanced by this story. Colbert, following the advice of Charles 
Perrault, a member of the Academy, and Premier Commis des Bati- 
ments du Roi, engaged the great Lendétre to beautify and arrange 
the gardens of the Tuileries. When the work was finished, the 
minister came to see it, and was delighted with it, but expressed a 
fear that the public might abuse their privilege of entrance. “Iam 
sure, sir,” said Perrault, “that the gardens of kings cannot be made 
so vast and splendid except in order that all their children may take 
their pleasure in them.” Colbert smiled, but returned to the charge, 
and, calling to some gardeners who were passing, asked, “Do you 
not find that people here destroy your work?” “No, my lord,” 
they all replied, “not a hand plucks our flowers, not a foot tramples 
down our grass. As for the alleys, it is better that people should 
walk in them—we have no weeds to root up.” Colbert smiled 
again, and let the people of Paris crowd at their ease into the alleys 
about the turf of a garden which they so well knew how to respect. 

Such things as these, however, were but a small part of what 
Colbert did for Paris, and what he did for Paris was but a small 
part of what he did for France. To go in detail into his great 
achievements in a limited space would be an impossible task; and in 
speaking of his life much that is in itself interesting must be omitted 
as being relatively dull. But, to give a brief summary of his vast 
projects and reforms, it may be said that in addition to his great 
financial operations he found energy to conceive and execute great 
improvements in the fleet and forts of France, as well as in her 
roads, canals, and mines. It was not for want of thought or 
vigour, but from a mistaken view, that his attempts to better the 
trade of his country with other nations was less successful than 
others of his enterprises. His services to science and art were 
enormous. He founded the Academies of Science, of Inscriptions and 
Medals, of Architecture and of Music, and the Academy of France at 
Rome. He reorganised the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, he 
founded the Journal des Savants, the School of Eastern Languages, 
and the Collection of the Louvre. Amongst the buildings which he 
contributed to Paris were the new Louvre, the Observatory, the 
Arc de Triomphe at the Porte St. Martin, and the Invalides. He 
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had in all that he did an untiring energy, an industry that never 
swerved, a patience and persistency that bore him over all obstacles 
to the ends at which he aimed, and an inflexible determination that 
led him straight to the attainment of whatever object he desired. 

We have seen how Richelieu dealt with literature and art. Great 
man as he was, and great as were the results of his founding the 
French Academy, he did this less for the sake of literature than in 
order to enlist clever writers, or those whom he took for clever writers, 
on his side. Colbert’s work in this direction was of a different kind, and, 
it may fairly be asserted, of a different spirit. Hénault has written 
of him that “it was not sentiment which urged Colbert to artists and 
men of learning. He did it because he was a statesman, and had 
recognised the truth that the fine arts are the great means of forming 
and immortalising great empires.” Whether this was Colbert's idea 
or not, and whether or not his encouragement of art did aggrandise 
the empire, he certainly did immense things for art. It is a pity 
that the same view has not occurred to some great modern English 
minister. English statesmen have been known no doubt to extend 
some patronage to the fine arts, but their taste has generally been 
either of a grossly ignorant or a deliberately humorous kind. 

With Colbert’s taste and discretion it would be difficult to quarrel. 
What he did in these matters has been admirably summed up by 
Mr. Bridges in his well-known and admirable work. 


“The extent of his encouragement,” writes Mr. Bridges, “to arts, 
manufactures, and letters during the reign of Louis XIV. is worth stating: 
£50,000 were given to the Paris observatories, £288,000 to the Gobelin 
and other Paris manufactures, £136,000 to manufactures in other parts 
of France; finally, £160,000 in pensions to men of letters. . . . The list of 
pensioners is worth reading. It contains the names of Pierre Corneille 
and his brother, of Moliére, Racine, Perrault, the historian Mézerai, and, 
what is even more remarkable, of many eminent foreigners—among them 
Vossius the geographer, and the great Dutch mathematician, Huyghens.” 


The mind which could bring itself, whether for purely State reasons 
or not, into sympathy with all the varied branches of cultivation at 
home and abroad, which could invent, hold, and carry out the 
gigantic reforms which Colbert introduced in almost every depart- 
ment of the Government, could also include the wisest consideration 
of the most commonplace domestic matters. A Nasmyth steam- 
hammer will at one moment strike a blow the sight of which might 
appal the strongest hero of the Iliad, and will at the next fall with a 
force and pressure exactly calculated to break the shell of a nut 
without injuring the kernel. And so in Colbert’s letters, together 
with a portentous grasp of matters of the utmost importance to the 
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State and its finances, are found the most minute and careful calcula- 
tions concerning the economy of dairy produce, or the number of 
carriages and barges to be ordered for the King’s marriage, and the 
expense which should be incurred for such ordering. In one of his 
letters to Mazarin he excuses himself for having sent some oranges 
of poor quality to the Queen. In another he writes: “I have twice 
sent fruit from Vincennes to the King and Queen. We have a calf 
which is three months old, and another which will be good for 
eating in about a fortnight. If your eminence thinks fit, the first 
could be sent to Compiegne at once, and the other kept for your 
eminence’s return.” Of such a man Mazarin might well have said 
to the King in his dying moments, “Sire, I owe everything to you, 
but I think that I pay part of my debt in leaving you Colbert.” 
This, according to popular tradition, is what Mazarin did say ; but it 
is to be feared that the saying should have gone to enrich Mr. 
Hayward’s delightful essay on ‘The Mock Pearls of History.’ It is 
nearer the truth than “ Up, Guards, and at them!” or than “La 
Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas!” but it seems to rest on no surer 
foundation than the conclusion of a sentence in Mazarin’s will, “ et 
prie le Roi de se servir de lui [Colbert] étant fort fideéle »—*“ And I 
pray the King to rely on the services of Colbert, who is most worthy 
of trust.” Another striking saying is recorded to have been uttered 
by Colbert himself in his dying moments, when, feeling deeply the 
neglect of the King for whom he had done so much, he said, “Si 
javais fait pour Dieu ce que j’ai fait pour cet homme-la, je serais sauvé 
deux fois, et je ne sais ce que je vais devenir ””—‘ Had I done for my 
God what I have done for the King, I should be doubly saved; now 
I know not what to expect.” This, if true, would be a striking 
parallel to Wolsey’s specch in Shakespeare’s play—“Had I but. 
served my God with half ‘the zeal I served my king, He would not 
in mine age have left me naked to mine enemies ”—but unfortunately 
it rests on very inaccurate testimony, and must perhaps be rele- 
gated to the company of the detected Mock Pearls. 

Colbert was born at Rheims on the 29th of August, 1619. His 
father was believed to have been a cloth merchant by most of the 
writers of the time, but the grounds upon which they founded their 
belief were not much more solid than those which supported Colbert's 
pretension to being descended from a noble Scotch family, which, 
says M. Pierre Clément, was never taken seriously. The matter is 
not one of much importance, and cannot be definitely decided either 
way. It would be more interesting to know, if one could, how the 
early years of life were passed by the greatest man of his age, but 
this too is a subject on which there is much doubt. The Abbé de 


Choisy asserted that when Colbert was at the height of distinction 
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he used to get Latin speeches written for him, which he recited by 
heart without understanding a word of the language; and there is 
another story, that after he came into power he devoted all the time 
passed in carriage drives to learning Latin. It is tolerably certain 
that neither of these stories is well founded, for in writing to 
Mazarin in 1653 Colbert speaks of certain Latin phrases with the 
air of a man who is at home in the language, and Nicholas Colbert, 
his brother, writing to him, reminds him of the time which he spent 
at the Jesuits’ College in his boyhood. 

Of the time which he passed between his college days and his 
entrance into the public service nothing is known positively. One 
of his uncles had married a sister of Michel le Tellier, Secretary of 
State for War, and through the influence of this uncle Colbert began 
his career as a commissary in the War Office. It was not long before 
his zeal and capability were remarked. He was attached to the special 
service of Le Tellier, and by 1649 he had made his mark so much 
that he was appointed a Councillor of State. In 1650 he accompanied 
Mazarin through Normandy, and to this date belong the earliest letters 
of his which have been preserved. One of these contains a proof of 
his perception of character, in a description of Mazarin, for whom, 
at that time at any rate, he had no great love. 


“ Since the beginning of this journey,” Colbert wrote to Le Tellier, “I 
have noted that he has the quality of irresolution in a most marked degree. 
It may be that this comes from his being unable to think of two things at 
the same time—when one is pressing it drives out the other, and though 
his memory tries from time to time to restore it, it finds the place already 
occupied, and can do no more than set its foot on the threshold, whence 
it is immediately driven back again.” 

It was not long after this that Colbert, left the service of Le 
Tellier for that of Mazarin, who in 1651 was forced to retire into 
the provinces in consequence of the failure of his attempt to regain 
position by setting free the princes of Condé and Conti and the Duc 
de Longueville. Before long Colbert had, by dint of his enormous 
talents and his unflagging persistency, obtained the complete con- 
fidence of Mazarin, and the entire management of his affairs. The 
exercise of the same unflagging persistency in another direction has 
given occasion for a charge of nepotism being brought against 
Colbert, and it is certainly true that he did constantly pester 
Mazarin to bestow offices upon a number of his relations—but it is 
also true that in every instance when Colbert found a place for a 
relation the place was well filled. One of the letters of this date is 
curious, as containing an illustration of the way in which words 
change their signification from time to time. In this letter the 
writer speaks of “ toutes les bontés que votre Eminence a eues pour 
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moi en toute sorte d’occasion, qui surpassent infiniment toutes celles 
que personne de sa condition ait jamais eues pour un domestique.” 
So when La Grande Mademoiselle signified to Lauzun, first gentleman 
of the King, her intention of marrying him, Lauzun replied, “Serait- 
il possible que yous voulussiez épouser un domestique de votre cousin 
germain ? ” 

Another letter of the period during which Colbert was the cardinal’s 
right-hand man gives a glimpse of the severity which Colbert could 
exercise on occasion. In 1658 the peasants of Brouage mutinied 
against the oppressive property tax, and some soldiers were killed 
in a riot. Colbert wrote to his cousin, for whom he had got the 
appointment of intendant, “The peasants whom you have imprisoned 
were taken with arms in their hands, and if you could have one of 
them hanged it would have more effect than anything else that you 
can do. Iam surprised that you have not taken measures for this, 
which I regard as the most important matter in the expedition.” 

A few months later in the same year Louis XIV. fell seriously ill 
at Calais, and on the knowledge of his danger the old partisans of the 
Fronde began again to show signs of activity. The President, De 
Nesmond, told Colbert that he saw symptoms of evil disposition 
growing, and he wrote to Mazarin to beg for frequent news of the 
King’s condition. “If the news is good we shall exert ourselves to 
make it public, if bad we shall do our best to turn it to advantage for 
the service of the King and the Cardinal.” Precautions were taken 
for fortifying various garrisons, and on the 14th of July Colbert, 
writing to Mazarin, said : 


“The Duc de Brissac, Jarzé, and all the authors of the cabal have all 
but publicly rejoiced over the King’s illness. It is said that they have 
made Chaudenier come to them, and that they have sent post haste for 
the Cardinal de Retz. I am told that President Perrault has sent couriers 
in various directions to announce the King’s death. Your Eminence will 
perceive that these people have fully exposed their evil intentions.” 


The irritation thus seen to be gathering broke out not long after- 
wards. It must be remembered that during and after the troubles of 
the Fronde, hopes of an assembly of the States-General had been given 
to what remained of the power of the nobles, which Richelieu had 
done his best to crush with an iron heel. Louis XIV. had even 
given a promise to gather an assembly. But in 1658 an edict of 
council forbade any assemblage of nobles or others to be held, under 
penalty of death. The nobles on this exerted themselves to get up 
partial assemblies, hoping to drive the Court into assembling the 
States-General. In August 1658 Colbert wrote to Mazarin that this 
kind of thing was going on, that Normandy, Anjou, and Poitou were 
very badly disposed, and that some exemplary punishment was 
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needed to recall them to their duty. In the next year Mazarin learnt 
that the nobles of these three provinces were secretly banding them- 
selves together. Colbert, always prompt to vigorous measures, 
immediately proposed to send a regiment of cavalry and one of 
infantry into Normandy, “pour empécher le mal que ces gentils- 
hommes veulent faire.” Mazarin, however, was of opinion that this. 
was unnecessary. Perhaps, if he had taken Colbert’s advice, the 
affair would not have lasted as it did, several months—at the end of 
which a certain Bonnesson, who figured chiefly in the conspiracy, was 
with others arrested. The accused were brought before the Grand 
Council, and after considerable delay Bonnesson was executed, and the 
castles and woods of some of the others engaged in the matter were 
razed to the ground, in accordance with an order of the King with 
which Colbert overrode the ordinary law. This business, which went 
by the name of the Révolte des Gentilshommes, came to an end 
with the year 1659. Next year,came the King’s marriage, and 
the year after that the death of Mazarin left empty a place which 
from that moment practically if not nominally Colbert entirely filled. 
For some time before this event Mazarin and Colbert had been aware 
of the vast malversations of the swrintendant Fouquet, some notion 
of the extent of which may be gained from the fact that Delorme, 
who was second in command to him for some eighteen months, was 
supposed to have made during that time “quatre millions de gratifi- 
cations en argent, ou revenus de pareille valeur.” Having gone 
deeply into the question of Fouquet’s wrong-doings, Colbert proposed 
to put an end to them by establishing a Chamber of Justice composed 
of carefully selected members, and by making the King himself the 
direct receiver of his revenues. The despatch in which Colbert 
submitted his plans to Mazarin was intercepted by a spy of Fouquet’s, 
who had spies everywhere, and a copy of it was taken and sent to 
Fouquet, who had the audacity to complain to Mazarin. Mazarin, for 
reasons into which it is needless now to go, was unwilling to press 
matters to extremities with regard to Fouquet, and patched up a kind 
of enforced reconciliation between him and Colbert; but after Maza- 
rin’s death Colbert was free to act according to his own ideas. How 
greatly Colbert’s action in the matter was needed may be judged 
from the fact that while the royal palace was furnished in the most 
meagre and insufficient manner, Fouquet’s house at Vaux-le-Vicomte 
was crowded with the most costly furniture, plate, and statues. The 
utmost point of Fouquet’s insolence of display was reached in a féte 
which he gave at this house in August 1661, for which six thousand 
invitations were sent to different parts of Europe. It may be noted 
that at this féte took place the first representation of Moliére’s ‘ Les 
Facheux.’ 
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According to Brienne, the King had made up his mind to have 
Fouquet arrested on the very day of the féte in his own grounds. 
The Queen-mother, however, was greatly averse to this, and said to 
the King, “ Ah, sire, such a deed will bring you no honour; he is 
ruining himself to give you a splendid entertainment, and you take 
him prisoner even within his own walls.” The King yielded to this 
argument so far that he put off Fouquet’s arrest, on which he was 
quite determined, until it could be done at Nantes, when at one blow 
he could make himself sure both of Fouquet and of Belle-Isle. 
According to Brienne, Mme. de Chevreuse was a leading spirit in the 
plan for the overthrow of Fouquet. It was she who, urged partly 
by the Marquis de Laigues, persuaded the Queen-mother to acquiesce 
in the swrintendant’s downfall. Brienne also states that the King 
persuaded Fouquet to give up his office of Procureur-Généra to the 
Parliament of Paris by telling him that he would, as soon as he gave it 
up, make him chevalier de [ordre, and appoint him Prime Minister. 

In connection with the creation of chevaliers, Brienne has a 
story which is interesting, because it shows that there was at least 
one honest man besides Colbert who at this time was employed 
in the King’s service. The story relates to Marshal Favert, 
who had already greatly distinguished himself in the reign of 
Richelieu, who knew an honest man when he saw him, and knew his 
value. Favert, says Brienne, refused, not to be made a chevalier of 
the King’s order, but to adduce proofs of his noble birth, in order to 
be enrolled among the chevaliers. ‘ Your Majesty,” he said to the 
King, “ knows that I am not of noble birth—I can call myself noble 
now with justice, because I am a Marshal of France—but my father 
was a bookseller at Metz, and I myself have sold almanacks. That 
being so, do you wish me to dishonour myself by pretending that 
I am noble?” “Plenty of people do it,” said the King. “I do 
not wish to hold myself up as an example to anybody else—for my 
own part, Iam content with the honour your Majesty has done me 
in giving me the bdton of a Marshal of France—an honour which 
my services may have merited, but it shall never be said that in order 
to become a chevalier of the King’s order I have committed a fraud 
and told a lie!” It may be put to the credit of the Court that they 
were all full of praise for an action which probably not one of them, 
under similar circumstances, would have performed. How far their 
enthusiasm was encouraged by their personal satisfaction at finding 
that Favert acknowledged himself not to be “ one of them,” we need not 
inquire. In the case of Beringhen, at least, it may be taken for granted 
that the satisfaction was not of an unselfish kind. Pretensions such as 
his might have been rudely disturbed if a person of notoriously ignoble 
birth had consented to go through the form of declaring himself noble. 
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To return, however, to Fouquet. Brienne speaks with some hesitation 
of Colbert’s cognisance of the plan for his arrest, but it is really tolerably 
certain that the plan was in part Colbert’s own, though he may have 
found it prudent to keep in the background. What Brienne could 
speak to and has spoken to with certainty is his interview with 
Fouquet, which took place a short time before Fouquet’s being 
arrested at Nantes. In this conversation Fouquet was full alternately 
of great boastfulness concerning his services to the King and State, 
and complete confidence that the King could not make up his mind 
to part with him, and of an abject terror as to his possible fate. 
“Shall I fly—shall I hide myself?” he said at the end. “It would 
not be easy, for where, except perhaps in the Republic of Venice, could 
I find an asylum? You see what my condition is. Pray give me what- 
eyer news you can of what is in store for me, and above all be secret.” 

‘He convinced me with tears in his eyes—and I too could not help 
weeping,” says Brienne; and adds, with a curious naiveté : “ He inspired 
me with true pity, of which he was indeed worthy.” If a man like 
Fouquet, who had made an enormous fortune by the most deliberate 
malversations, was worthy of true pity when he was found out, what 
words could be found to apply to Colbert, the man who found him 
out, and who, in a time when every man was fighting for his own 
hand or purse, unhindered by any of the moral prejudices which afflict 
our age, devoted a gigantic intellect and energy to the aggrandise- 
ment not of himself but of his country ? 

Fouquet, as has been said, was arrested at Nantes, in spite of 
his constant belief, which continued to the last, that the King would 
never make up his mind to do without him. There is to be observed 
a curious difference between the circumstances] of Louis XIV.’s 
reign and that of his predecessor. Cing-Mars, we have seen, held 
for different reasons a similar belief in the King’s clemency, but 
despite his belief, Richelieu, haying once laid his claws upon him, 
had his head chopped off without more ado.%, Colbert, who was 
perhaps in the higher sense of the word a greater 1 man than Richelieu, 
had not the Cardinal’s unrivalled power over other men, and so it 
happened that after Fouquet’s arrest his prosecution dragged on a 
weary length, and ended in his escaping the sentence of death which, 
according to the moral code of the time—a time which had to meet 
barbarous offences with equally barbarous punishments—he certainly 
deserved. Thirteen out of twenty votes were given to save Fouquet 
from the fate which in Richelieu’s time would certainly have overtaken 
him. On this point M. Clément remarks that at the moment when 
sentence was given, the accused had, so to speak, disappeared, and the 
task which the greater part of the judges had proposed to themselves 
was to give a lesson to the Government, or rather to Colbert. 
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“Such,” writes M. Clément, “ was, at the beginning of his ministry, the 
effect of the reforms which he so vigorously and disinterestedly carried 
out, and which have made his name immortal. It is known that the most 
pressing efforts were made in the cause of the accused by his illustrious 
friends. Where Colbert was wrong was in meeting intrigue with intrigue, 
and bringing to bear on his object the weight of promises and threats 


derived from the most absolute power.” 

Why Colbert was so wrong in this, especially as there was plenty 
of evidence, not only of the grossest malversatipns on Fouquet’s part, 
but of his having projected a civil war, is not quite so easy to see. 
Colbert lived, like Richelieu, in the midst of intrigues that had to be 
suppressed with a strong hand, but Colbert had not made himself 
practically King of France, and it was not his personality that was 
aimed at. What he did was done in the name of the King and the 
State, and purely for the good of the King and the State. If he had 
put himself more in the foreground of the picture of those times his 
presence might have caught the fancy of historians so much that 
they might not have described as fierce severity on his part actions 
which in the case of Richelieu they would have taken as a matter 
of course, and possibly as a matter for ‘admiration. While the case 
was going on, a good many officers who had been employed in 
collecting the property tax—the greater part of which they took such 
care of that nobody but themselves saw or touched it—were tried and 
banished, condemned to the galleys or hanged. Fouquet himself re- 
ceived a sentence of banishment which was commuted to perpetual 
imprisonment. His case has been dwelt on at some length, because 
from his downfall dated the beginning of the enormous financial 
reforms which Colbert planned and executed. They were not carried 
on without a good deal of trouble from revolts in the provinces. The 
most important of these was headed by a certain Audijos, a member 
of a noble family, formerly an officer in the regiment of Créqui. His 
knowledge of the country and the devotion of his followers enabled 
him to baffle pursuit for a long time. In the manner in which he 
was finally kept quiet is another illustration of the difference between 
the time of Louis XIII. and XIV. Richelieu would have dropped 
him into the Bastille or down an oubliette. Under Louis XIV. he 
was brought over to the King’s service by the bribe of a command. 
of dragoons. 

In addition to his gigantic financial reforms, into the details of 
which it would be tedious to go, Colbert undertook the management 
of the Marine, long before he held nominal office in that department. 
When he first took the matter in hand, he found nothing to give his 
attention to but a few rotten old ships. Three years later France had 
a fleet of sixty ships of the line and forty frigates. Besides this, 
and besides the vast achievements which have been already referred 
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to, he reorganised the colonies of Canada, Martinique, and St. 
Domingo, and founded others at Cayenne and Madagascar. He 
improved the Civil Code, and he was the author of the Marine Code, 
and what was called the Black Code for the colonies. When he 
first undertook the financial department, the revenue was eighty-four 
million livres, fifty-two millions of which were absorbed in collection. 
Twenty years later, the revenue was one hundred and sixteen million 
livres, of which twenty-three were spent in administration and 
collection. Under his management, Riquet constructed the great 
industrial enterprise of the age, the canal of Languedoc, joining the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, a canal with seventy-five locks, 162 
miles long, carried over a watershed 830 feet above the sea-level. A 
century and a half earlier, Leonardo da Vinci had for the first time 
practically applied the invention of locks to a canal in the plains of 
Lombardy. In connection with the making of this canal, the less 
admirable side of Colbert’s character showed itself in a striking way. 
Riquet had been the life and soul of the whole enterprise, and had 
been devoted to Colbert himself. In 1680, just as the work was 
approaching completion, Riquet died. Colbert, writing to Duguesseau 
after this event, used no greater expression of regret than is con- 
tained in these few words: “The death of Riquet gives me some 
apprehension that the work of the canal may be delayed.” M. 
Clément observes that this ingratitude seems to deprive Colbert of 
the right of complaining of the King’s subsequent ingratitude to 
himself, and there are, no doubt, some people who would call Colbert’s 
fate a judgment. 

The closing scenes of his life were, indeed, as sombre as the height 
of his success had been brilliant. Louvois had arisen to rival him, and 
to be preferred to him by the King, who in this displayed an equal 
folly and ingratitude. That his death was caused by chagrin and 
disappointment, as some have asserted, is hardly probable, but there 
can be little doubt that his last illness was aggravated by the King’s 
neglect. It may be noted by the way that in 1680 he was cured of 
a fever by an English physician, who exhibited quinine, at that time 
a new remedy. Colbert’s death took place in 1683, shortly after a 
scene between himself and the King, which is recorded, probably with 
a certain amount of dramatic exaggeration, by Montyon. 


““M. de Louvois,” he writes, “ discovered in 1682 that there was needless 
expense incurred in some of the new buildings at Versailles, and told the 
King that he thought so. When M. Colbert gave in his account of the 
cost of the gate which shuts the grand court at Versailles, the King 
thought the expense too great, and after saying various very disagreeable 
things observed, ‘ There is some roguery in this.’ M. Colbert replied, ‘Sire, 
I flatter myself that such a word can have no application to me.’ ‘No,’ 
replied the King; ‘ but more care should have been taken.’ And he added, 
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‘If you want to learn what economy is go to Flanders, and you will see 
how little the fortification of the places we have taken has cost.’” 


Now these fortifications were the work of Louvois, “and,” says 
Montyon, “this speech, this comparison with Louvois, fell on him like 
a thunderbolt.” However accurate or inaccurate Montyon may be, 
it is certain that some such scene as this did take place, and no doubt 
embittered greatly the last days of Colbert’s life, which was ended on 
the 6th of September, 1683. 

The reproach, whatever exact form it took, addressed by the King to 
the minister, who while striving with unrivalled energy for the good 
of the country, had yet always found means to satisfy the King’s grossly 
extravagant tastes, can hardly be excused, the less so because, in spite 
of his passion for reform, Colbert had been forced to impose some 
heavy taxes on the people to find money for the King’s private use, and 
had thus incurred a certain amount of unpopularity. The story that 
this unpopularity was so great that special precautions had to be taken 
at Colbert’s burial rests only on the authority of a pamphleteer, and 
may be rejected as worthless. “It is certain,” says M. Clément, “ that 
at his death the satirists of the time gave free vent to their spleen, 
but history disdains such anonymous insults.” The Gazette de 


France of the 11th of September contained the following article 
concerning the great minister : 


“M. Jean Baptiste Colbert, Minister and Secretary of Stat... died in this 
city on the 6th instant, aged sixty-four, after receiving the sacraments 
with all the marks of sincere piety, He served the King for many years 
in the chief affairs of State with the capacity, fidelity, zeal, and exactitude 
which are the crown of great ministers. The King having chosen him to 
put better order into the administration of his finances, he executed this 
great design with all the success that was expected from his extraordinary 
genius and his untiring energy. The reorganisation of the fleet, the 
manufactures of everything necessary for fitting out ships of war, the con- 
struction of naval arsenals and of many harbours, the superb building and 
magnificent furniture of the royal palaces, of which he had the chief care, 
exhibit the extent of his intellect and the continual zeal which he displayed 
in everything that could be advantageous to the glory and service of his 
Majesty. In this respect he took especial pains to encourage the growth 
of letters and fine arts by the establishment of the Academies of Physics, 
Architecture, and Painting, and by the pensions he procured for persons 
who deserved them on account of their learning or their works.” 


Something has been said of the severity of Colbert’s character, and 
an illustration of this is to be found in his recommending an increase 
in the number of galley slaves, who were recruited in all kinds of 
irregular ways, and in his indifference to their terrible sufferings. 
Chained together in crews of six, and scantily clothed, these poor 
wretches continued for ten or twelve hours at a time at work which 
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seemed to tax the powers of the strongest man. Their only refresh- 
ment was biscuit steeped in wine and crammed into their mouths as they 
rowed by their taskmasters. If one galley was distanced by another, 
the slaves in it were assailed with a shower of blows and curses. 
Often they fell fainting upon each other, and never came to life 
again. An unfortunate Protestant noble who was condemned to 
thirteen years of the galleys for having tried to leave France has 
left a record of his sufferings. He was at Dunkirk, and the captain 
of his galley, M. de Langeron, received a visit from the Duc d’Aumont, 
whom he took out for a row. The duke expressed his astonishment 
that the galley slaves could sleep chained as they were. The captain 
said that it was an easy matter, and that he would explain it to the 
duke. Then he made the crew do double work for some time, and 
left them to sleep while he and the officers dined. After dinner the 
miserable beings, most of whom were scarred with blows from a 
rope’s end, were found fast asleep, in spite of their chains and the 
cramped space. ‘“ Now,” said M. Langeron, “I will show you that 
they can wake as well as sleep,” and caused a whistle to be sounded, 
on which the slaves, cramped in all their joints, struggled up with 
infinite pain and difficulty to their oars. They were indeed treated 
in every way as, let us hope, few beasts are treated now, and 
Colbert’s encouragement of the system cannot but detract in some 
measure from his fame. But it must be remembered that, as M. 
“Clément says, “Si grand qu’on soit, on est toujours de son temps.” 
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A Conceit Pastoral. 


“Much virtue in Jf.”—‘ As You Like It,’ Act V. Se. 4. 


Were I the strong green grass, 
And your's the Daisy’s crest 
Of gold, and snowy breast,— 
And it should come to pass 
That for the Grass you heard 
fi Me passionately sue 
For Daisy’s love from you, 
And listened 
If you loved me, and I loved you—-- 





In a word, 


Ah, sweet! my blades should lie 
Against your dewy lips, 
Till your white petal tips 
Blushed crimson as the sky ; 
And, kissed from pink to red, 
Your lips should smile anew, 
As dawns of rosy hue 
To summer days are wed——- 
If you loved me, and I loved you! 


C, T. 














Virginie Dejaset. 


Ir may be doubted whether any actress, from the days of Thespis to 
the present time, has ever rivalled the feat accomplished by the 
eminent artist Virginie Déjazet in enjoying, during a career of 
seventy-three years, a popularity as uninterrupted as it was universal. 
From her earliest appearance on the stage in 1802, to her final retire- 
ment in 1875; from the evening when as “la petite Virginie” she 
first charmed the audience of the Théatre des Capucines by her in- 
fantine grace and vivacity, to that memorable afternoon when, with 
a voice tremulous from age, but as sympathetically expressive as ever, 
she warbled for the last time ‘La Lisette de Béranger ’—her chant 
du cygne—she was the idol of innumerable admirers ; and, unlike the 
majority of favourites, had never reason to complain of their in- 
constancy. In her peculiar line she stood alone ; the variety of types 
created by her with such marvellous versatility have died with her, for 
who after her would venture to personate a Letoriéres, a Gentil- 
Bernard, or above all a Richelieu! Her talent was strictly su 
genevis—resembling no one, she had nothing to fear from competi- 
tion ; every part played by her was stamped with her own individuality, 
and depended wholly for its effect on the piquancy of its original in- 
terpreter. For, although without the slightest pretensions to beauty, 
there was an indescribable fascination about her which more than 
atoned for its absence, and rendered her more attractive than the 
prettiest of her contemporaries; her voice, naturally deficient in volume 
and shrill in tone, was so exquisitely modulated as to sound almost 
melodious, and in the difficult art of couplet-singing she has never been 
surpassed. But the great secret of her success lay in the supreme tact 
which enabled her in the delineation of the somewhat equivocal charac- 
ters entrusted to her to avoid in any way shocking the susceptibilities 
of her auditors, and to render acceptable a passage or situation, which in 
less practised hands the most easy-going even of Parisian playgoers 
would by no stretch’of tolerance have endured. Not that, when oppor- 
tunity offered, she was less perfectly at home in a more legitimate 
sphere of action ; but the occasions afforded her of displaying the full 
extent of her artistic capabilities in parts really worthy of her were 
few and far between, and posterity must be content to estimate her 


celebrity by the long list of brilliant creations inseparably associated 
with her name. 
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We do not propose to add another to the many existing biographies 
of this remarkable woman ; certain anecdotes, however, less commonly 
known, and in more than one instance gleaned from personal recollec- 
tions or unpublished sources, may perhaps possess some interest for 
the general reader. 

‘It would have been too much to expect that, popular favourite 
though she was, “a petite Virginie” could claim to be exempted from 
the usual slights and mortifications to which every beginner is 
exposed ; or that the early stages of her theatrical apprenticeship 
were all plain sailing. The precocity of her talent was in itself a 
stumbling-block in her way ; for, however disposed a manager might 
be to encourage and push forward so promising a recruit, his lady 
pensionnaires were of a different opinion, and, insisting on the rights 
and privileges of seniority, effectually barred her progress, and in no 
less than three instances succeeded in forcing her to throw up her 
engagement and quit the theatre. Her stay at the Vaudeville was 
rendered impossible by the pretensions of Mdlle. Minette ; the jealousy 
of Mdlle. Pauline occasioned her abrupt departure from the Variétés,* 
and ten years later she left the Gymnase, preferring to seek her fortune 
elsewhere than continue a hopeless struggle for supremacy with the 
all-potent Jenny Vertpré. While still a member of the Théatre 
de Madame, she was solicited by Perlet, who was desirous of playing 
‘Le Dépit amoureux’ for his benefit on the following evening, to 
undertake the part of Marinette, which after some natural hesitation 
she consented to do, and received in return the assurance of the great 
actor’s “eternal gratitude.” Always happy to oblige others, but by no 
means confident in her ability to interpret to her satisfaction, and at 
such short notice, one of the most difficult characters of Moliére, she 
applied herself resolutely to the task, and by devoting the entire night 
to study, so thoroughly entered into the spirit of the part as to cause 
the delighted Gros-René to affirm after the next morning’s rehearsal 
that there was not a better soubrette at the Comédie Frangaise. How- 
ever, as evening drew near, her apprehensions returned ; for the first 
and last time in her life, perhaps, she completely lost her self-posses- 
sion, and in her extreme anxiety to do justice to her author, committed 
sad havoc with his verse, shortening one line and lengthening another 
with an utter disregard for poetical euphony. Fortunately, the 
audience were not inclined to be hypercritical, and applauded her far 
more than she deserved ; but Perlet, whose best effects had been spoiled 
by the incompetency of his partner, was not so easily pleased. Scarcely 
had the curtain fallen, when, striding across the stage, and directing 

* Much to the regret of Potier, who declared to his friend and manager, 


Brunet, that she was the only one of his company who was fit to be called. 
an actress. 
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a look of ineffable contempt towards the luckless Marinette, he hissed 
in her ear with terrible distinctness, “ Vous avez joué comme une 
huitre !” Then, turning his back on her, he marched off indignantly to 
his dressing-room, leaving the victim of his ire to her own reflections. 

The foregoing anecdote dates from 1821, in which year our actress 
returned to Paris after a professional sojourn at Bordeaux, where, by 
the way, she first appeared in public under her family name of 
Déjazet. She had previously, on quitting the Variétés, accepted an 
engagement at Lyons, and her journey thither was marked by a little 
incident which tended somewhat to enliven the tediousness of what 
was then a seven days’ pilgrimage. Among the passengers in the 
diligence were two commis voyagewrs, both agreeable and good- 
humoured, and extremely attentive to Mdlle. Virginie, sharing the 
cowpé with her and a remarkably lively parrot, her inseparable travel- 
ling companion. During the earlier part of the route they endeavoured 
by all sorts of insidious questions to ascertain her social position, but 
in vain ; she determined to preserve her incognito, and would probably 
have succeeded, had she not on one occasion imprudently indulged in 
a moment’s chat with the landlady of the inn where they stopped to 
dine, leaving the young men alone with the parrot. No sooner had 
she quitted the room than Poll, unaccustomed to be abandoned, gave 
vent to his discontent by shrieking out the whole of his ordinary 
vocabulary, consisting of three set phrases, which he repeated over and 
over again, to the intense amusement of his auditors: “ Virginie, sais- 
tu ton réle? Virginie, Brunet est un polisson! Au théatre, Virginie, 
au théatre!” Thus enlightened, the commis voyageurs impatiently 
awaited the lady’s return, and while one of them greeted her on her 
reappearance with the inquiry, “Mademoiselle Virginie, sait-elle son 
role ?” the other followed up the attack by remarking in a tone of 
deep conviction, “ Mademoiselle Virginie, Brunet est un polisson !” 
Déjazet stared, then burst into a fit of laughter. “ Ma foi, messieurs,” 
she replied, “such indiscretion merits no indulgence; but I am bon 
enfant, and will forgive you on one condition.” 

“Namely ?” 

“That you join me in a bottle of champagne, and drink success to 
my début at Lyons!” 
* * * * * 

More than thirty years had elapsed since she first trod the stage 
before our heroine felt herself at length independent of managerial 
caprice, and able to dictate her own conditions with the certainty of 
their being gladly acceded to. The inauguration of the Palais Royal 
in 1831 was the real turning-point of her fortune, and from that 
period she became an unfailing magnet of attraction, entitling that 
uncomfortable little temple of Momus to rank among the most flourish- 
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ing theatres of the capital. Not to have seen Déjazet was an unpar- 
donable Vandalism ; each successive creation was a new triumph for 
herself and a Pactolus to the treasury, and the short leave of absence 
annually secured to her by her engagement was insufficient to allow 
her to gratify by a flying visit more than a fraction of her provincial 
admirers. Notwithstanding her popularity, and the considerable sums 
received by her during the thirteen years of her stay at the Palais 
Royal, her financial position was never brilliant; she had no idea 
of the value of money except as a means of doing good to others, and 
this indiscriminate liberality more than once seriously embarrassed her. 
She gave freely whatever she had, and was frequently obliged to borrow 
for her own requirements, which in the impulse of the moment she had 
totally forgotten; when her purse was empty, she organised a per- 
formance in aid of the individual in need, and by her personal co-opera- 
tion insured its success. Once, while at Geneva, she overheard a bass 
singer of the local company complaining to another that his benefit, 
fixed for the ensuing evening, must necessarily be a failure owing to 
the illness of a leading vocalist, who had intended appearing in ‘La 
Fille du Régiment.’ “Put it off,” suggested his friend. “Easier 
said than done,” mournfully replied the basso; “ every night is bespoke 
until the end of the season.” ‘Then why not try a good stirring 
drama?” “Drama!” retorted his companion; “you forget that 
Déjazet plays to-night for the last time, and people won’t come twice 
running for the best drama ever written.” ‘“ Would a vaudeville be a 
better substitute, monsieur ?” inquired our heroine, interrupting the 
conversation. “If so, I shall be happy to place myself and my 
répertoire at your disposal.” “Pardon me, mademoiselle, do I hear 
aright? You would kindly consent to play for me? But I under- 
stood that you were to leave Geneva to-morrow for Lyons?” “Sol 
was, but Lyons can wait another day. Therefore, monsieur, as you 
are unfortunately prevented from giving ‘La Fille du Régiment,’ we 
must do the best we can with ‘La Fille de Dominique !’” 

Once, and once only, she turned a deaf ear to an appeal addressed 
to her. She was sitting one morning in her pretty apartment in the 
Passage Saulnier, when her maid Elisa, entering the room, announced 
to her mistress that a conducteur of Laffitte and Caillard’s diligences 
wished to see her. “Show him in,” said Déjazet, inwardly wondering 
what could be the motive of so unusual a visit. Presently Elisa re- 
appeared, ushering in a middle-aged person of rather prepossessing 
exterior, smartly attired in a brand-new embroidered jacket, and 
evidently ill at ease in the presence of the actress. To her inquiry 
respecting the object of his coming, he replied that he was on the 
point of losing his situation from his inability to pay down a deposit 
of five hundred francs required by the company as caution money, 
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and, having heard of her generosity, took the liberty of soliciting the 
temporary loan of that sum, which, he assured her, should be punctually 
repaid. While he was speaking, his dress, and especially the jacket 
with its fresh embroidery, had attracted Déjazet’s attention, and it 
suddenly struck her that his story scarcely bore the stamp of prob- 
ability, and that the costume might very possibly have been hired 
for the occasion. It was not the first time, she reflected, that she 
had been the dupe of an adventurer; and before he had finished his 
tale, she had made up her mind for once in her life to say “no,” 
alleging as an excuse for her refusal a lack of ready money. 
With many apologies for his intrusion, the visitor withdrew, and our 
heroine, congratulating herself on her perspicacity, thought no more 
about the matter. 

Some years later, while on her way to fulfil an engagement at Caen, 
she was dining with the other passengers of the diligence at a village 
inn, and had just concluded her repast, when she was accosted by a 
stranger, whose face, she fancied, seemed familiar to her, and who 
inquired politely after her health, adding that doubtless she did not 
remember him. Déjazet looked at him attentively. “Yes,” she 
said, “I recollect you perfectly ; you are the conducteur who applied 
to me to advance five hundred francs for caution money.” “The 
same, mademoiselle,” he replied, “and at present postmaster of this 
village.” “ How did you manage to procure the sum you wanted ?” 
she asked. “Some kind friends lent it to me,” he answered, “as you 
would have done, mademoiselle, I am certain, had you been able.” 
“Don’t be too sure of that, my good sir,” she said. “The fact is, 
what with your new jacket and smart embroidery, I took you for an 
impostor.” “Oh, mademoiselle!” exclaimed the postmaster, “how 
could I venture to appear before you in my every-day dress!” ‘“ You 
would have left me richer by five hundred francs if you had,” she 
replied. ‘Should you ever again—which heaven forbid—be under 
the necessity of making a similar application, take my advice, and if 
you have two jackets, put on the worse! ” 

* * * * * 

Déjazet was always a Bonapartist at heart, and cordially hailed the 
election of Prince Louis Napoleon as President of the Republic. 
Popular sovereignty was by no means to her taste, and on this subject, 
as on every other, she expressed her opinions pretty freely. One 
evening, in the foyer of the Variétés, an author was inveighing against 
the Belgian publishers for reprinting French books without indemni- 
fying the writers. ‘“ Laissez-les faire,” she coolly retorted; “au 
moins, nos yoisins ont de esprit quelquefois. Ils se sont bien 
gardés de contrefaire la République !” 

During the imprisonment of the Prince at Ham, she went thither, 
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but all access to the captive being strictly refused she was unable to 
penetrate into the citadel. Determined, however, not to depart with- 
out leaving some token of her visit, she commissioned the future 
Emperor’s confidential servant to deliver into his hands a medallion 
which she was in the habit of wearing, with her best wishes for his 
speedy deliverance. Shortly after his escape, she arrived in London ; 
and one of the first to welcome her in the green-room of the St. 
James’s Theatre was the Prince himself, who, pointing to the 
medallion attached to his watch-chain, assured her that he regarded 
it as a “ porte-bonheur, qui,” he added, “ne me quittera jamais!” 
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Che Rebel of the Family. 
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Cuapter XIII. 
ABOVE THE SHOP. 


WaueEn Perdita recovered her senses she found herself lying on a sofa 
in a strange room, with a middle-aged woman bending over her doing 
something to her—she did not exactly know what—but something 
disagreeable that made her throat smart and her nose tingle; while 
the man of the shop was standing a little way off, with a couple 
of medicine bottles in his hands, as if giving directions ;—as in fact 
he was. 

For a few moments she was dazed and uncertain, not knowing 
‘where she was nor what had happened; but by degrees her brain 
regained its ordinary power and she understood how things were. 
She had fainted in the shop and had been carried up here to their 
private room, where she was being cared for by the chemist and, she 
supposed, his mother. 

How long had her fainting-fit lasted? It seemed to her as if it 
might have been for days or years—everything was so confused and 
displaced. What a nuisance she was! she thought, tears stealing 
from between her closed lids. She was always doing something that 
gave others trouble and brought herself into difficulties ! 

She raised herself with a spasmodic effort, and, weak as she 
was, broke out into the tumultuous regrets and excuses characteristic 
of her. 

“T am so sorry, so ashamed!” she began, her pallid face and failing 
voice contrasting strangely with her eager words. “I cannot imagine 
what made me so stupid. I am so sorry, so much ashamed! But 
I am quite well now,” she said, making a vigorous attempt to get 
up and walk in proof of her assertion, but ignominiously ending 
by falling again on to the sofa, weaker and more helpless than 
she could have believed possible from so simple a mishap as a 
fainting-fit. 

“Pray do not think of moving yet, Miss Winstanley ; and do not 
distress yourself about us,” said the chemist, gently pressing her 
back against the cushions. “You have given us no trouble, I assure 
you! On the contrary, the mother is so fond of nursing, that I am 
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certain she is more obliged to you than not for giving her this oppor- 
tunity of doctoring you. Is it not so, mother?” he added, with a 
smile, wishing to re-assure the poor girl and cut short those hysterical 
self-reproaches. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Crawford pleasantly. “I am glad to be of use 
to any one, and especially to a neighbour as you are.” 

“Do you know me?” asked Perdita, opening her soft short-sighted 
eyes with almost a start. 

They had taken off her spectacles so that she could not see 
clearly ; and the floating, vague, unfocussed look of those large 
loving orbs gave her face a certain helpless expression unspeakably 
touching. It softened Mrs. Crawford, whose whole nature was com- 
passionate; and the chemist felt, as strong men do feel when a 
woman who is sympathetic to them seems to need help and 
protection. 

“My son Leslie knows you,” said Mrs. Crawford very kindly. 

“T see you pass every day,” put in Leslie. 

“But a great many people pass every day. Do you know them 
all?” asked Perdita. 

The chemist smiled carelessly ; ; but a certain slight embarrassment 
of manner did not fit in quite well with that airy assumption of 
indifference. 

“You remember when I met you in the Gardens?” he asked with 
that bold kind of honesty which implies effort. Simplicity of inten- 
tion never squares its elbows nor stiffens its back, still less does 
unconsciousness of hidden motives. 

Perdita looked confused, Mrs. Crawford attentive. 

“Yes, I remember,” said the impetuous rebel in a low voice, not 
liking the reminder. 

“One day after that evening I saw you go up the street just as I 
was leaving the house. I had the curiosity to watch where you went, 
and followed you to No. 100, West Hill Gardens. The Directory told 
me the rest. Since then I have noticed you pass twice a day, regu- 
larly; and I am not surprised at your fainting-fit. You have been 
doing too much, and I have seen it.” 

“Oh!” said Perdita. 

She felt the triviality and baldness of her exclamation, but it was 
all that she could say. She was pleasantly surprised that this man, 
who had once done her such a good turn—was it so good after all ?— 
had cared enough about her to find out who she was and where she 
lived. All the same she was keenly alive to the terrible fact that her 
ideal—because her rescuer—had resolved itself into the undeniable 
prose of a pharmaceutical chemist, standing behind a counter and 
himself, on a pinch, serving the public with rhubarb draughts and 
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aloes pills. She was disgusted with herself for allowing a feeling, 
which she would have been the first to stigmatize as base, to break 
through the nobler recognition of human worth independent of con- 
ventional conditions. But education and inheritance are powerful 
influences even over minds strong enough to break new ground for 
themselves; and for all Perdita’s natural democracy, the teaching of 
her youth and the disdain with which her family would hold a man 
who was not a gentleman by Act of Parliament, made her wince. 

During this little passage of explanation, Mrs. Crawford had 
watched both Leslie and Perdita with a covertly uneasy feeling that 
bordered on but did not quite touch suspicion. Though the one had 
spoken openly—and openness pre-supposes innocence—and the other 
had evidently not known of this mild pursuit and objectless discovery, 
still there was a vague something, a film of consciousness over both 
that a little disturbed her. 

“T thought Miss Winstanley was perhaps a customer of yours, 
Leslie,” she said rather gravely. 

“No,” he answered ; “some one else has that honour.” 

“T do not know much about the honour,” said over-candid Perdita, 
remembering the bill that was brought in the other day and the man 
who brought it—the angry threats that he had used and the hard 
things that he had said; of which she had had to bear the brunt— 
because of the dainty toilette requisites considered indispensable by 
her mother and sisters, though there was no possibility of present and 
but small chance of future payment. 

“T am glad you all enjoy such good health; but I should consider 
your custom an honour however small it might be,” said Leslie, with 
such obvious shop mannerism as made him a tradesman on the spot, 
and his speech only a professional compliment of no personal value. 

Even Perdita, for all her absurd habit of believing in the sincerity 
of others because herself sincere, even she could not accept the phrase 
as if it had been meant for literal acceptance. 

She wished he had not said such a silly thing! To her savage 
abhorrence of shams, it seemed to take something from him—to lessen 
by so much the supreme nobility of his nature—as she had constructed 
that nature out of the depths of her inner consciousness. 

“Your way of business is too grand for us,” she said quite seriously. 
“We get only stupid little things, like tooth-powder and hair-pomade. 
We never have prescriptions made up. Mother is a homeopathist, 
and doctors us herself when we are ill. It is so much cheaper; and 
the medicines are not nasty.” 

Leslie smiled, this time naturally. 

“So much the better for you,” he said. “At all events no harm 
can be done; and very often nature is the best physician. And, as 
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you say, the medicines are not bad to take, which ours are. But now 
I must go back to business. Mother, keep Miss Winstanley for a 
while, till she has quite recovered her strength and may be trusted 
out alone. And give her some tea; it will refresh her.” 

“Will you not stay for some yourself, Leslie?” asked his mother 
somewhat anxiously. 

“ Not now, thank you, mother; I must go back to business. I will 
not say good-bye,” he said, turning to Perdita. “Perhaps you 
will pass through the shop on your way out, so that I may see how 
you look?” 

“Yes,” said Perdita, “I will; thank you. But I think I will go 
now. I do not like to trouble your mother any longer. And I do 
not want any tea.” 

“No trouble, Miss Winstanley, a pleasure instead,” said the kindly 
woman, laying her hand on the girl’s shoulder. “I should be quite 
glad if you would stay a little longer with me.” 

“ And it is now tea-time,” put in Leslie. 

And as Perdita felt it was only right to do as they wished and 
stay for their pleasure after she had been here for her own benefit, 
and as she felt strangely, her mother would have called it sinfully, 
happy in this pleasant, airy, well-furnished room above the shop, 
she smiled in acquiescence and obediently sat down again, saying: 
“Thank you very much,” and wondering why Leslie did not stay 
too; surely his business could wait for a few minutes! He could not 
be wanted all day long in the shop! 

Perdita was only a woman; and there never yet was a woman who 
did not deny the exigencies of a man’s professional duty, nor one who 
did not hold that the time taken from her and given to that duty 
was time filched as well as lost. 

Suddenly a child was heard coming up the stairs, protesting shrilly 
against some baby indignity offensive to its feelings. Mrs. Crawford 
laughed softly. She looked as if she had heard the loveliest passage 
of the sweetest song. 

“There is my Lily come home. Little darling, what ails her!” 
she said, getting up and going towards the door. She looked a little 
longingly at Leslie, who did not look at her. “Are you fond of 
children, Miss Winstanley?” she then asked, turning to Perdita. 

“Very,” answered Perdita, also rising and full of eagerness. 

No doubt she was very fond of children, but she was not always 
stirred by them to her present pitch of excitement. 

Mrs. Crawford laughed again. It was such a soft pleasant kind of 
coo!—such a musical little expression of that maternal instinct which 


is the best quality of womanhood and the most potent antiseptic of 
society ! 
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“ All nice girls like babies,” she said pleasantly. 

Opening the door, she called out: “Susan! bring baby here. Do 
not take off her things, but bring her just as she is.” 

And on her words a young woman brought in a pretty little dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, olive-skinned child of about two years old, and, as 
she phrased it, “stood her down upon the floor.” 

“Gramma!” cried the little one, running into Mrs. Crawford’s 
skirts. “Dadda!” she then said, making a dash at Leslie and lifting 
up her bright little face to be kissed. 

“ My Lily! my little darling!” said Mrs. Crawford, taking her 
up in her arms and kissing her fondly. “ Kiss her, Leslie! see how 
prettily she asks you!” she added. 

With strange want of spontaneousness, Leslie bent down and kissed 
the child’s soft cheek. He was quite gentle and courteous but he 
was neither loving nor playful, as a man generally is when he 
caresses his child; and he seemed troubled, almost annoyed, and as if 
ill at ease. 

His mother looked at him with an earnest face that was half 
beseeching and half reproving. 

“She grows more like you every day, my boy,” she said, as if 
putting forth a plea. 

Perdita opened her eyes, and wondered. Leslie was a calm, quiet, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, thoroughly English-looking man, and the 
little child was dark and vivacious, petulant and nervous, with black 
beady eyes and a singularly foreign look all through. Where was 
the likeness? Surely not in features, nor yet in colouring, nor, by 
the look of things, in temperament. Where then? and how could 
Mrs. Crawford be so blind ? 

The chemist turned away abruptly. His mother’s plea had not 
touched him to tenderness. 

“T really must go,” he said with a certain impatience, that struck 
Perdita with a sense of discord in this quiet little home scene; and 
adding: “I shall see you on your way out, Miss Winstanley,” he 
turned and left the room. 

“ Evidently,” thought Perdita, “he is a most unaffectionate father. 
But how can he be indifferent to such a beautiful little angel as this!” 
And then she thought: “I wonder what the wife is like, and why she 
does not come in!” 

She felt a certain odd sensation about her throat, she scarcely 
knew why. If not the remains of her faintness, it was presumably 
because Leslie Crawford, the chemist, was less than loving to his 
child. It could not be for wounded pride, because his wife did not 
think it necessary to pay her the attention of coming into the room 
to see her, That there was a wife at all had come upon her with a 
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feeling of surprise that was not all pleasure. Though the most 
natural thing in the world, somehow her imagination had not blocked 
out the figure of a ‘sacti,’ or female energy of the god to whom 
she had given the form and features of Leslie Crawford. Of course 
it could make no kind of difference to her whether the man was 
married or single ;—but the mind is so odd! When you have believed 
things to be in one way, it creates such a feeling of confusion, almost 
of disappointment, to find them set in another! And it does not do, 
somehow, for unmarried women to make their ideals out of other 
women’s husbands. Wives do not like to see too much admiration 
bestowed on their legal possessors ; and such a mother as Mrs. Craw- 
ford would be the last person in the world to encourage superfluous 
affection, even for her son. 

Without question the discovery of the wife was an unwelcome 
matter to poor Perdita, headlong, impulsive, idealizing, affectionate 
as she was; and it took all her power of self-control to choke down 
that rising lump in her throat and accept the idea of this intrusive 
‘sacti’ as that of a beneficent deity on her own account and the 
worthy pendant of the original divinity. 

But now that she was here, and Leslie had gone downstairs, this 
rebel of ours thought she might as well make the best of it, and do what 
she could with things as they were. Perhaps the wife would come 
before she left. Meanwhile she devoted herself to the pleasant task 
of making love to the baby—thereby winning not only a gracious 
acceptance of her devotion from the small tyrant herself, but also a 
warm place in Mrs. Crawford’s heart. 

All things however, come to an end at last, and Perdita was 
obliged to go home. But she did not pass through the shop. 

“ Please tell Mr. Crawford that I am quite well and did not like to 
disturb him,” she said, as she shook hands with her hostess. 

And Mrs. Crawford said : “ Yes, my dear, I will,” and liked the girl 
all the better for her consideration and reticence. 

It was odd that tears should stand in Perdita’s eyes—those soft, 
short-sighted hazel eyes—as she hurried along the streets; odd that 
she should feel lonely and disappointed, she did not know why, and 
disposed to take a gloomy view of all things in life, when she reached 
that home which poets tell us is the dearest place on earth. To her, 
home had never been specially sweet ; and this evening she thought it 
more than ever melancholy, less than ever satisfying. 

She found poor old Cluff waiting for her with that pathetic 
patience of the powerless and needy; while the charwoman was 
maundering over stories of young maidens decoyed and made away 
with in the heart of that terrible city, as she dropped her snuff over 
the plates and visited the gin-bottle at intervals. 
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The home-coming of the truant then was hailed with the acclama- 
tion of relief from anxiety ; and so far was a welcome. But though 
usually so quick and sensitive to kindness, this evening she felt as if 
her heart was that typical stony ground whereon it is useless to scatter 
good seeds of any kind. 

She apologized with extraordinary earnestness for her ill-breeding 
in keeping her ancient governess waiting so long for the miserable 
meal called by courtesy their dinner-tea; but she did not say what 
had detained her ; and Cluff did not ask. Poor old Cluff had delicate 
fingers, and dreaded hot coals with the fear that comes from ex- 
perience. She thought it best that Perdita should fight out her 
own life without implicating others, who would only have to suffer 
let what would happen. Wherefore she asked no questions, but 
accepted the girl’s apologies as eminently satisfactory—quite as satis- 
factory as the fullest explanation would have been. 

So the evening passed rather more silently than usual; and Cluff 
pondered while Perdita tried to reason down her nameless sadness 
and to account for it to herself by the strange sensation of fainting, 
and the lassitude left on her in consequence. 

And she made herself believe, too, that she did not tell Cluff 
where she had been, nor what had happened to her, simply not to 
make her uneasy for the one part and to save herself from un- 
necessary watching for the other. Poor old Cluff was such a good 
creature—she might think it right to send a letter to mother at 
Trouville; and then mother would worry about her, Perdita’s, going 
to the office, and perhaps make her throw up her appointment. So 
that on the whole, keeping a calm sough was the best wisdom, said 
Perdita to herself; and she was not deceitful because she did not tell. 
It was such a trifling matter indeed, there was scarcely anything to 
tell. How many people faint! What was the use of making a 
fuss about such an ordinary accident? It would be silly and missy, 
said Perdita ; and she hated being silly and missy. 

A train of reasoning which answered all purposes required, and 
satisfied everybody. 


Cuapter XIV. 
HER NEW FRIENDS. 


Fevenisu and excited Perdita had but little sleep that night. In 
spite of her Republicanism she was sorry that the man who had 
once saved her life and who seemed so specially delightful to her 
should turn out to be only a chemist. Of course it made no differ- 
ence to her; but it did with her family. She could not bring the 
Crawfords home to mother and the girls as else she would have been 
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so glad to have done! What a pity it was—and what a wonderful 
man he seemed to be—for a chemist !—and how sweet Mrs. Crawford 
was ; but where was the wife? And in thinking of the wife she 
grew somehow less feverish than before, cooling down into the 
showers which succeed the heats; till at last, weeping for no reason 
whatsoever, she fell asleep. 

But only to dream of Leslie Crawford with his handsome face 
and quiet ways; of his mother, so still and gentle and Quaker-like ; 
of the dark-eyed child and that shadowy wife whose features she 
could not make out, but who was somehow mixed up with the idea 
of the angel with the flaming sword, barring the way to the Garden 
of Eden. And then she woke with a start, and found that it was 
broad daylight and time to get up. 

“Chemist or not, he is a very good, clever man; and his mother 
is delightful—how kind and sweet she is! I daresay the wife is 
just as nice too; and the little one is exactly like a lady’s child 
with its dear little French-looking face and head, and its pretty 
quaint costume. And I shall go and see them very often; and 
I don’t mind if they are tradespeople and live over a shop!” 

These were Perdita’s waking thoughts when she had done with 
dreams and come back to realities. Then she went on thinking 
to herself as clearly as if a voice were speaking to her. 

“As he is married there can be no forwardness in my going, 
and my motives cannot be mistaken. For though he is a chemist, 
and of course any silliness on my part would be out of the question, 
still, people are so apt to say ill-natured things of girls; and they 
might, even of me! I hope I shall like his wife as well as I like his 
mother. Though they are tradespeople they are better than half 
the gentlefolks we know; and then a chemist is not like a tailor or a 
shoemaker. A chemist must be a man of education, and is next 
thing to a doctor. And a doctor, of course, is any one’s equal. 
Mother would not like it, I daresay; but I shall go again, because 
Tought. And I hope I have made real friends. I am sure they 
are good people. They are both so kind and quiet, and without 
any finery or nonsense about them!” 

As a further argument, inciting and persuading her to do that 
which she had already determined on doing, it was only good 
manners, she said, to call on Mrs. Crawford and thank her for her 
kindness. Even mother would allow that! she thought, as she 
sat brushing her magnificent hair with more than ordinary vigour. 
For though she was what Eva had once called, with more force than 
elegance, ‘an untidy toad,’ she was delicately clean; and though 


her hair was put up anyhow her careful combings and brushings 
kept it as soft and fresh as newly spun silk. 
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“Tf I do not go very soon—next Sunday say— it will seem as if 
I were too proud because I am what is called a lady and they are 
shopkeepers. And I should be so sorry if they thought that of me! 
It would not be true; and how shameful if it were true! I could 
not bear that they should think so meanly of me as this. So I will 
go next Sunday; and how glad I shall be to see that dear woman 
and that sweet little thing again!” 

All of which unspoken reasoning proved simply this—that honest 
Perdita was a daughter of Eve like any one else, and could, on 
occasions, deceive herself. 

When Sunday came Perdita, almost for the first time in her life, 
was anxious to look nice and to have everything in order. Fresh 
trimmings everywhere and the addition of sundry little ornaments, 
hitherto looked on as superfluous naughtiness and the signs of a feeble 
intellect, made her really pretty enough to be her mother’s daughter. 
And even she herself knew that she looked well; and took pleasure 
in that knowledge; as she prepared to set out for her visit to the 
chemist and his mother. Without vanity as she was, she could not 
but be conscious of something more agreeable than was usual in 
her appearance as she stood before Thomasina’s pier-glass. It was 
a wholly new thing that she should look at herself full-length at all ; 
and she felt secretly ashamed, as if it were more than half wrong, 
and something that brushed the skirts of modesty. 

But she wanted to make a good impression on Mrs. Crawford, she 
said to herself by way of excuse. She saw how perfectly well- 
ordered everything was in her house, and how deliciously fresh sho 
and the child were ; and she should be so sorry if she herself, a lady 
by birth, should fall below the standard set by a shopkeeper’s 
mother! It was only that kind of honourable pride, part personal 
and part generic, which belonged to her by place and inheritance. 
And Mrs. Crawford herself, with all her simplicity, would be the first 
to understand it. It was not that silly vanity which makes women 
prank themselves out like so many dolls for show. It was not a 
trap for admiration ; it was only a mark of courtesy to others and 
of respect for herself—and for her mother ; she being in her absence 
that mother’s representative. 

And this last argument, coming into her mind as it did like a flash 
of light, pleased her more than all the rest, because more conclusive 
than all the rest—giving the sanction of filial duty to her desire 
to stand well with Mrs. Crawford, the mother of the chemist in 
High Street. 

Her visit was so far successful in that she found Mrs. Crawford 
at home ; but there was no sign of Leslie, and none of his wife. She 
sat with her new friend for some time, and the two talked of the 
few things common to women of such different ages and disconnected 
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spheres. One of these things was Perdita herself, her parentage and 
family, and how it came about that she was alone in London during 
the summer—that migratory season when every one with a soul 
to be saved is among the mountains or at the seaside; and who was 
with her as companion and caretaker ? 

For to be born in the velvet and the purple is all very well, but 
velvet may be stained and smirched like common calico; and for 
her own part Mrs. Crawford did not care to encourage the visits of 
a young lady of unquestionable genealogy and doubtful conduct—nor 
yet of any one whose personal propriety was unassailable but whose 
family inheritance was one of dishonour. 

But Perdita’s biography showed no weak places. Herself and 
her family were equally respectable; and if there were skeletons in 
the home cupboard she was evidently ignorant of them. She said 
in her candid foolish way that they were not rich, and that mother 
was often hard put to it for money; and she showed these dry bones 
of comparative impecuniosity so openly that it was plain she would 
have dangled the cord had there been an ancestral murderer, and 
confessed the keys of the genealogical burglar. 

And being thus straitened, she went on to say, she, the middle 
girl, thought she ought to do something to lighten the home burden 
and help the general income. This was her manifest duty; and yet 
her sisters were not to blame in that they did not follow her example. 
She said this with a generous kind of haste that struck Mrs. Crawford 
as an evidence of more than it showed. Her eldest sister, she said, 
was her mother’s right hand and companion and could not be 
spared; the youngest was too child-like to be put to serious work ; 
and both were too beautiful to go out by themselves. 

“Mother never allows them to go anywhere alone, except in the 
common garden,” she said. “Indeed it would be impossible for 
them to go about as I do. They are very beautiful, and everyone 
notices them so much! It could not be!” 

“Then your mother does not object to your going about the 
streets by yourself?” asked Mrs. Crawford with frank surprise. 

She was not a lady, and did not understand maternal love appor- 
tioned by the measure of good looks. 

“No, I am different,” answered Perdita simply. ‘“ Mother knows 
that no one would look at me twice ; and we make such a large party 
when we are all together. But,” she added ingenuously, honesty 
forcing her to confess the exact truth: “I must tell you that she 
does not like my working. It was only through the influence of 
Mr. Brocklebank, a rich friend of ours who likes Thomasina and for 
whom mother has a great respect, that I got leave at all. He backed 
me up, and then mother gave way.” 
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“] think you are right to do something for yourself if money is 
searee, seeing that you have, your mother’s consent,” said Mrs. 
Crawford, after a short pause. “It would have been wrong else.” 

“Would it?” asked Perdita eagerly, the colour coming into her 
face. “Do you think filial obedience the highest virtue of all, and 
that one’s own conscience goes for nothing? Should children give 
up what seems to them absolutely right and necessary—the best 
things in life—if their parents hold different opinions?” _ 

“In most cases, yes,” answered Mrs. Crawford. ‘There are very 
few instances indeed in which filial disobedience is justified.” 

“But what do you make of conscience?” asked Perdita. “ How 
many of the early saints and martyrs who helped to plant the Church 
of Christ were what would now be called disobedient children and 
undutiful wives!” 

“That is quite another thing,” said Mrs. Crawford with true 
feminine reasoning. “You cannot compare those holy women, 
upheld by the power of the Holy Spirit as they were, with your 
pert little creatures of modern times, whose only ambition is to escape 
from all control and to lead the lives of young men rather than of 
young women. I am not of the new school, my dear young lady! 
I do not hold with the emancipation of woman, anyhow. I do not 
believe in her rights, and I respect only her duties.” 

“But the right to work is also a duty if we look at things 
properly,” said Perdita. “We would think a labourer’s daughter 
very wrong who refused to go out as a servant or a mill-hand; and 
it is only extending the principle to include poor ladies—like myself, 
for instance.” 

“T do not say they should not work, but it should be work done 
at home—either their natural home or within the four walls of 
another person’s. I do not approve of office life, or clerkships, or 
anything of that kind. I like nothing which takes women into the 
streets ; and I am too old-fashioned to change. All this wandering 
to and fro—all this unrest and excitement tends to no good, depend 
upon it! It is a false state of things from first to last, and one of 
the worst signs of a dangerous time.” 

“Oh!” said Perdita with a distressed face, but lifting up her 
eyes and looking into Mrs. Crawford’s honestly. ‘I am so sorry! 
Then you will not like me; for I am in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
and go to Burlington House every day.°” 

“T would rather you dusted the drawing-room at home, and helped 
the cook to make the dinner,” said Mrs. Crawford quietly, but firmly. 

“But being even a real servant, and saving mother the cost of a 


housemaid, would not give me seventy pounds a year,” said Perdita 
simply. 
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“No; butit might save something more precious than that seventy 
pounds will buy,” returned Mrs. Crawford. 

“ What?” the girl asked earnestly. 

“'The love of home and the habit of home-staying,” answered the 
chemist’s mother. 

“Yes, I know; but after all, dear Mrs. Crawford, it is not quite 
what one goes to school for and educates oneself for at home, to make 
the beds and clean the knives, is it now?” said Perdita, sticking to 
her point faithfully enough, but all the while in secret dread lest she 
should offend the woman whose favour she especially wished to gain. 

But how strange it was, she thought, that she should always be 
thus at odds with those whose love and sympathy were so essential to 
her happiness! Her mother against her on the one side, because of 
Mrs. Grundy and society—Mrs. Crawford against her on the other 
because of certain mythical proprieties and impracticable conditions— 
and she so passionately convinced in her own strong heart that she 
was right and they were wrong—and that Bell Blount in the van of 
all went too far ! 

“ Ah, my dear, things are going ill with the women of England! ” 
said Mrs. Crawford. “The abandonment of domestic duties, the 
relaxation of parental authority, the want of all home discipline and 
personal restriction, are the crying sins of modern society. I should 
like to go back to the time of our grandmothers, when women kept 
at home and minded their families instead of spending all their 
strength in gadding about seeking after pleasure or in copying the 
lives and actions of men. Present ideas seem to make housekeeping 
the one degrading employment of women, and marriage and maternity 
a cross and oppression rather than a glory and a duty.” 

“T do not think so; believe me I do not!” said Perdita with 
earnestness. ‘ But what are we to do when we are poor and cannot 
marry? After all, the kind of work that we want to do is only a 
substitute,” she added naively. 

“ And a bad one,” said Mrs. Crawford. 

“ How differently you see things!” cried Perdita, thinking of Bell 
Blount and all her contempt for the domestic life of woman. 

“Differently from whom ?—yourself or your mother?” asked 
Mrs. Crawford, not relishing the comparison. 

“No, not from us, but from a friend of mine—the most advanced 
of all the Woman’s Rights women, the most Emancipated of any one 
I know.” 

“Then no fit friend for you, I should say,” returned Mrs. Crawford. 

“T think she is good, and I am sure she is sincere; and she has 
been very kind to me,” said Perdita. 

She was too true and brave to abandon a friend even under 
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pressure ; and the pressure of desire to win Mrs. Crawford’s regard 
was very great. 

“ Who is she, may I ask?” said Mrs. Crawford. 

“Mrs. Blount—Bell Blount she is generally called,” answered 
the girl. 

“Mrs. Blount? I know Mrs. Blount!” cried Mrs. Crawford, with 
as much disdain as one whose Quaker blood commands self-sup- 
pression all through, could allow herself to show. “She lived down 
in the place where I was born and brought up. She is younger 
than I, but I remember her for years.” 

“Do you know her? Tell me something about her, Mrs. 
Crawford!” said Perdita. “I only know her from having met 
her here in London. I know nothing of her history.” 

“There is not much good to be said of her, my dear. She is the 
daughter of a country lawyer; and she married a clergyman—the 
vicar of the parish where we lived. He is a very decent, worthy 
kind of man, but she left him and her four daughters, about three 
years ago, to take up the questionable position of Champion of her 
Sex. She spends all her strength in proselytizing, and is only 
happy when making speeches on public platforms and bringing 
herself before the world. She is no fit friend for you, Miss Win- 
stanley! I would not have allowed my own daughter to have 
known her.” 

“Tam so sorry!” said Perdita vaguely. 

“ Does your mother visit her?” asked Mrs. Crawford. 

“Mother? Ohno!” said Perdita, as if she had denied that her 
mother had two heads—or, perhaps, a juster parallel, that she had 
ever consorted with Satan. “She is not in mother’s way at all,” 
she added. 

“ And are you right to make friends with any one whom she does 
not know and would not approve of?” asked the chemist’s mother 
gravely. 

As she spoke a sudden. rush of consciousness sent the blood with 
strange force into her delicate face. Was it not more than likely 
that Mrs. Winstanley would disapprove of herself and her son as 
friends for this wild, visionary, erratic daughter of hers? Proud 
as she evidently was, by Perdita’s own showing, would tradespeople, 
however well educated and intrinsically refined, come within the 
category of the socially permitted ? 

As rapidly as this doubt flashed into her mind was the resolve 
to broach the question now to-day before Perdita left the house, 
and to tell her that she must not come here again. For though 
Mrs. Crawford was mild and quiet to a surpassing degree, she had 
an immense deal of that sturdy, honest, middle-class pride which 
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resents patronage and superciliousness in equal measure, and neither 
envies superior rank nor brooks contempt for its own condition. 
She did not wish to have one of the ‘connecting links,’ at her house 
for any personal pride there might be in the association; and 
assuredly she did not want to put herself in the way of a rebuff from 
any lady mother extant, and to be told that she, honourable and blame- 
less as she was in her own sphere, was not fit to be the friend of 
that lady mother’s daughter. Like to like was best, she thought ; 
and false notes were to be avoided in association as well as in music. 

Thought is so much quicker than speech that Mrs. Crawford had 
made out all this in her brain while Perdita was saying the first 
words of her answer. 

“Mother does not much care what I do,” she said. “If I do 
not worry and get into her way she is quite satisfied. And after all 
I must have some one to speak to!” she added with a spice of 
her old tremulous passion. ‘I cannot go on living so entirely alone 
as I have done!” 

“My dear! how can you be alone? You have your family and 
your family friends,” said Mrs. Crawford with gentle rebuke. 

“No; that is just what I have not,” answered Perdita, who was 
getting excited. 

“No? Why ‘no,’ my child?” 

“T cannot tell you. They do not like me, and I do not like them. 
That is all I can say, dear Mrs. Crawford. Mr. Brocklebank is the 
only one of all who come to the house who has ever been good to 
me; and he likes me only because he is in love with Thomasina.” 

“At least you have one friend among them. Perhaps more, if 
you will think calmly,” said Mrs. Crawford kindly. 

“No, no more! I never see any one indeed, for I hate what is 
called society and never go out when I am not obliged. I do not 
dance so well as my sisters, and I cannot talk to young men. They 
are so silly and say such absurd things, and I am so stupid, I cannot 
answer them back in the same strain! And then they laugh at me; 
and I hear afterwards that I have been talking politics, or history, 
or something that was considered dreadful. And then I am so ugly 
and awkward that mother does not care to take me out; and I know 
that it makes everything worse for me when I have to go. The 
fact is, Mrs. Crawford dear, I do not get on well at home; and 
neither mother nor the girls care for me!” 

Here poor Perdita’s lips began to quiver. Yearning for love as 
she did the picture of her home isolation always broke her down 
when she contemplated it. 

“T thought so,” said Mrs. Crawford. “I was sure of it! But 
whose is the fault, my dear ?” 
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“Perhaps mine!” said Perdita hopelessly. “But if it is I do 
not know it, and cannot help it. I try to make them like me, 
but I cannot. I would love both of them so much if they would 
let me! Thomasina is so gentle and wise, and little Eva is such 
a darling when she is nice. But Thomasina repels me when I want 
to be good friends with her; and when Eva is cross, or has nothing 
else to do, she teases me till I get wild, and say and do all manner 
of violent, wicked things. And then mother is angry with me, 
Thomasina despises me, and Eva is more impertinent than ever, 
and I am broken-hearted! It is a miserable life for me, Mrs. 
Crawford, and before I had this work to do at Burlington House 
I was as much alone in my own home as if I had been an orphan!” 

On which, self-pity conquering both pride and her desire to stand 
well with Leslie Crawford’s mother, to whom she instinctively felt 
that all passionate display of feeling, all want of reticence would 
be abhorrent, she gave way to her hysterical passion according to 
her wont, and burst into an agonizing flood of tears. 

Poor Perdita! she, like some others of us, had to pull her pound 
on that up-hill way of moral discipline ; and the task was both 
painful and difficult. 

Her tears, her evident loneliness and want of guidance, the 
spiritual peril in which she was from her association with Bell 
Blount without counteraction from wholesome home influences, did 
what nothing else would have done—conquered Mrs. Crawford's 
bourgeois pride; overcame her natural repugnance to the undis- 
ciplined temperament only too evident in Perdita; overcame, too, 
her cherished principle of filial obedience, and determined her to do 
what she could to save the poor child who had come like a iost lamb 
to the door of her fold. She felt as if the girl had been given into 
her hand by the Lord Himself to direct and guide aright. Providence 
works by mysterious ways, she thought, and no law is absolute. 
The whole thing looked so like an overruling will—so like divine 
direction! Would she not be doing unfaithfully were she to refuse 
the charge that seemed to have been so intentionally given her ? 

“Poor child! my poor misguided, uncared-for girl!” she said 
pityingly. “You shall not be left. God will care for you if you 
pray to Him aright ; and this may be only a trial to bring you nearer 
to Him. Come and see me, my dear, as often as you like. You 
will be always welcome to me, and I will be as much of a mother to 
youasIcan. You shall be my daughter till I meet my own again,” 
she added, the tears starting to her eyes as she raised them, with 
patient and pathetic sorrow, and cried out to God in her heart. 

“Thank you! thank you!” said Perdita, lifting up her disordered 
face, but smiling through her tears with that passionate quickness to 
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feel, that strange mobile power of receptivity which made both her 
danger and her charm. “Oh, Mrs. Crawford!” she cried, flinging 
herself on her knees by the elder woman’s side, and holding both her 
delicate hands which she kissed with almost southern fervour; “if 
you knew what it is to me to hear a woman speak to me like this !— 
if I might feel that I had something like a real mother, something 
like a true sympathetic friend in the world!” 

“You shall, my child. I will be your friend so far as I can—your 
mother, if you like to call me so, And I will pray to the Lord that 
I may be of good service to you, and that the charge which He has 
delivered into my hands I may fulfil worthily, and as He would 
have me.” 

On which the sweet pale face bent down tillit met that flushed and 
eager one held up to it in such tumultuous passion of grief and hope 
and joy; and then the two women kissed each other, and the one felt 
that she had found a mother, the other that she had recovered a 
daughter. For the moment both had forgotten Leslie and his wife, 
and what he would think of this new adoption into the house where, 
if his mother was mistress, he at least was master. 

What Mrs. Blount would have called the ‘disturbing element,’ if 
she had not given it a harsher name, was brought back to their con- 
sciousness however, by the opening of the front door and the sound 
of a man’s feet coming up the stairs, two steps at a time, according to 
the manner of the energetic. 

Perdita had just time to get up from her knees, brush away the 
tears from her eyes and the hair from her face, and stand up like any 
other rational creature preparing to take leave, when Leslie came in. 
Whether or not he had expected to see only his mother he did not 
say, but he glanced eagerly round the room as he entered, as if looking 
for more than the well-known face ; and when his eyes fell on Perdita 
he smiled, coloured, and tossed back his hair with an action expressive 
of both pleasure and relief. But she turned deadly pale, by very 
force as it were of contrast. 

It is so delightful to see one’s ideal realized in the flesh—though 
that realization be only a chemist and druggist selling nasty com- 
pounds over the counter, and with a wife somewhere about the world! 
Why should we moderns be denied the joy that Pygmalion knew? 
He created his supreme delight in marble, and we make ours out 
of living man. What the hammer and chisel were to him, grati- 
tude and imagination were to Perdita; and to each the ideal was 
perfected. 

“Oh, Mr. Crawford! I was just going,” she said awkwardly, but 
with a happy laugh for all its nervousness. 

Undoubtedly that poor dear sandwich had no manners to speak 
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of! There was never any one so easily put out of countenance as 
she; no one whose wits were less difficult to be sent wool-gathering. 

“T am glad that I have come in time to see you,” he answered 
smiling. “Are you better? All right again? No return of the 
stack "" 

“No, none. I am quite well again now, thank you,” she answered. 
“T came te show myself to your mother and thank her for her 
kindness. I could not come before, because I have to go to the office 
every day.” 

She said all this hurriedly. Had she stopped to think, she might 
have asked herself what need was there for this explanation to Leslie 
Crawford ?—who asked for it or expected it ?—and why should she give 
any reason at all for being found with his mother? Was it not some- 
thing in the spirit of qui s’excuse s’accuse? There was no special 
reason for telling Mr. Leslie Crawford why she was here, unless she 
had something to hide or was afraid he might believe something that 
was not. 

“Tt was very good and thoughtful of you,” said Leslie quietly. 
“Somehow I thought you would come to-day.” 

“Did you?” answered Perdita in an odd tone, and with the 
faintest little shadow of reproach in her honest eyes. 

“T was obliged to go out, else I should have waited at home for 
the sake of seeing how you were,” said Leslie in the most natural 
manner possible. 

Perdita turned to him with a flush on her face that was like light. 

“You are very kind,” she said, with a burst of feeling and an 
exuberance of gratitude somewhat unnecessary, all things considered. 

She certainly was terribly excitable! She could not take anything 
in life with the quiet dignity, the self-contained composure of her 
class, but boiled ever on the smallest provocation, and spent as much 
moral energy over a mere trifle as others took for the support of a 
catastrophe or the warding off a danger. 

“But,” thought Mrs. Crawford, “this is just where I shall be 
useful to her. She is too hysterical, too excitable as she is. I must 
do what I can to quiet and control her; and when she has got the 
grace of self-restraint she will be a fine creature. She is lost now 
by very excess; but she will be all right when she is toned down. 
And I trust I may be permitted to be made the instrument of her 
salvation.” 

Soon after this Perdita went away, and Leslie said that he would 
walk home with her. If only Mrs. Winstanley, sitting on the sands 
at Trouville, could have seen the iniquity at this moment being 
transacted at West Hill Gardens! But a merciful fate has limited 
human vision ; and youth makes its account out of the restriction. 
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They had a very pleasant talk as they went slowly along the 
streets, and one which seemed to bring them closer together than 
would have seemed possible in so short a time, because one which 
revealed a great deal of each to the other. Leslie asked Perdita who 
were her fayourite authors; and she asked him who were his. But 
they did not quite agree in their choice. Hers were of a more florid, 
romantic, impassioned style than his; his quieter, more thoughtful, 
less excited than hers. To her, Byron was the great god of the 
English Parnassus, such bits of Swinburne as she might read seemed 
to her like a revelation, and Longfellow made her weep when her mood 
was gentle and her state sentimental; to him Wordsworth ranked 
before any of the three, and one page of Pope was better than all that 
has been produced by the best modern lyrists and romancists. She had 
not studied Shakspeare with the zeal that he had given, and she did 
not know Homer as well as he. He had had the solid groundwork 
which her education wanted; and she felt the difference keenly—for, 
after all, she was a lady and he was only a chemist, and she should 
have been his superior all through. He felt it too, but pleasantly. 
She was so gentle and receptive, so thoroughly vitalized and so 
evidently desirous to improve, that he foresaw an endless line of 
pleasure in helping her course of reading, and, better still, helping 
the arrangement of her thoughts. He could be of use to her; and, 
with such a nature as his, this was the strongest tie between them 
that could be established. 

“T hope we shall often see you at our house,” then said Leslie, 
when the time of parting came. “The mother will be glad to see you 
at any time, that I can assure you of; and you know that I shall be 
so too,” he added with a smile. 

“Thanks, you are very kind ; I shall like to go,” said Perdita. 

“ You will always find us the same,” he went on to say. “ We are 
constant folks, and do not change.” 

“Nor do I,” she said. 

“No; you have faithful eyes,” he answered. 

And on this Perdita raised them to his, and more than had ever 
leapt out from them when she had looked at Mr. Brocklebank 
flashed like a line of light from her to him, and back again. 

What did they say to each other? Who knows! Had each been 
asked neither could have told; but whatever it was it was something 
that made Perdita blush and quiver, while Leslie grew suddenly cold 
and constrained, as, without even shaking hands with her, he lifted 
his soft felt hat and turned abruptly away, as his manner was. 

“He might have shaken hands with me. He need not have gone 
off in that sudden way,” thought Perdita, a little aggrieved. Then a 
flush came into her face and her sensitive mouth smiled. “He said 
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my eyes were honest,” she said, half aloud. “If he thinks that, 
he must like me more than he dislikes me. I am so glad, for 
his mother’s sake ;—and for his wife’s,” was her last thought. 

Whereat she ceased to smile, and began instead to wonder what 
that wife was like, and whether it was probable they would be good 
friends or not. She rather fancied not. 


Cuarter XV. 


THE MOUSE AT PLAY. 


From dead monotony Perdita’s life had now suddenly become full of 
variety, and from absolute isolation she found herself in the midst 
of associates whom perhaps it would be premature to call her friends. 

First in importance among the latter came the two who repre- 
sented the opposite poles of the feminine magnet—Mrs. Blount and 
Mrs. Crawford. The one stimulated her intellect and ministered to 
that spirit of revolt against established usage which was Perdita’s chief 
mental danger, though it sprang from her best quality—her love of 
truth ; the other appealed to all those home affections, that depth of 
love and sense of duty, those shy sweet instincts lying at the root 
of womanly tenderness which were the ruling characteristics of her 
moral nature and the direct antitheses of Bell Blount’s unsexed 
doctrines. Both together kept her in a state of moral counterpoise 
and mental activity which prevented excess in any one direction, as 
well as unwholesome brooding over the shortcomings of her life. 

Then there were her fellow-clerks of whom to take present stock for 
future choice; and there was Mr. Brocklebank who every now and 
then wrote to his protégée from Armour Court, desiring to be informed 
of her present health and condition—or who came upon her suddenly, 
without a word of warning, to see for himself how she was progressing 
in that task of bread-winning whereof he always claimed the merit 
of having set the oven. 

And last of all there was Leslie Crawford to idealize as the embo- 
diment of all manly virtue and to listen to as the mouthpiece of all 
manly wisdom; and it must be confessed, to wonder at more and 
more that a man so cultivated, so refined, so thoughtful, should be 
only a chemist and not a gentleman ! 

It was a new existence altogether; and the girl showed by her 
looks and bearing how much better she throve in the richer ordering 
of human interests than she had done under her former pinched and 
starved conditions. Her sensitive face was fast losing that half-sullen 
sadness which had clouded the natural sunshine of its youth. Rounder 
in outline, fairer in colour, smoother in texture, it was readier now to 
break into smiles than to flame into wrath or quiver down into tears. 
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Her manners were less awkward because she had no fear of rebuke; 
and she was becoming graceful in proportion to her sense of ease and 
absence of dread. She, who had been such a Puritan too in the way 
of ribbons and bibbons—so simple in fashion, so quakerish in colour 
—she was now actually touching the fringes of coquetry in adventitious 
decorations, and paid almost as much attention to her appearance as 
would have satisfied her mother. In consequence of all which, the 
girl, who had been the family cross because of her comparative plain- 
ness and ungainliness, was “commencing to become quite a pretty 
creature ” as Mr. Brocklebank said to his sister Clarissa—straightening 
his back and stroking his chin with the self-complacency of a man 
who has turned out a satisfactory job from poor materials, and scored 
a success where others had marked a failure. 

Every one saw the change, and all rejoiced in it, save Bell Blount ; 
and she feared that it might prove to be the sign of future unsound- 
ness, which, if not checked, would spoil all. On the other hand, 
Connie Tracy was glad, and sowed artful seeds of encouragement by 
whispered flatteries and short hymns of praise when Bell was out of 
hearing. This potential coquetry, this dawning vanity was the little 
cloud which she trusted would soon obscure the whole sky, and blot 
out that bit of dangerous blue in her ‘husband’s’ affection for the 
new-comer. For the one standing fear of the mousey-faced little 
woman, whom the Champion of her Sex called her ‘ wife,’ sprang from 
that kind of jealousy which belongs to those whose status rests on the 
caprice or fidelity of another—not bound. Connie Tracy was as 
much Bell Blount’s creature as if she had been a man’s mistress, to 
be discarded, without a pension, at pleasure and for sake of a new 
face. Bound to serve and to obey—to take no other ‘friend’ from 
among her own sex, and to abjure the love of man as an unspeakablo 
crime against herself, her vows, the Cause and her woman~‘ husband ’ 
—giving body and soul. for maintenance in the present, and the hope 
of a permanent provision in the future—in what was her position 
different from that of any other woman whose temporary wifehood 
rests on nothing more solid than fancy, to be dissolved for nothing 
more serious than satiety ? 

She knew this well enough ; for she was no fool if less than wise ; 
and writhed under the chains which she made believe to hug; where- 
fore, while appearing to welcome Perdita as a sweet friend common to 
herself and her owner, she secretly dreaded her as a rival and possible 
supplanter, and hailed the first indications of a personal coquetry, 
which meant the admiration of men rather than the approbation of 
women ; thinking that herein she might find the lever which would 
enable her to lift this dangerous third out of her path. 

Her jealous fear however had a respite; for Mrs. Plcunt was 
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suddenly called to a certain provincial capital, where she was wanted 
to aid in stirring up the local womanhood to a right sense of their 
position. The fuglemen of the Shrieking Sisterhood, of which the 
vicar’s wife was such an important member, bade her do her best to 
convince those down-trodden creatures, who had not yet been brought 
to a knowledge of their misery, that they were the slaves and victims 
of that hard-handed tyrant—man, and that their first duty lay in 
revolt ; their only hope of salvation in emancipating themselves without 
delay from the duties, the modesties and the restrictions of their sex. 
But though absent in body, Bell was ever present in spirit, and no 
day passed without a long letter to Perdita, wherein it would have 
been hard to say which was the more extraordinary—the warmth of 
her expressions of affection for the girl herself, or the fierceness of 
her ceaseless denunciations against men, marriage and maternity. 

They were letters which made Perdita’s cheeks burn, she scarcely 
knew why, but certainly with more pain than pleasure. Yet affec- 
tionate and craving for love as she was, it might have seemed as if 
Bell Blount’s ardent protestations would have satisfied her heart and 
given her new life. Because they did not, she reproached herself 
with ingratitude and wondered at her own want of responsiveness. 
Why could she not frankly return the friendship so frankly offered ? 
She could not answer her own question. All that she could make 
out about herself was that she was in a strange halting state of 
feeling altogether. Half-attracted and half-repelled—fascinated by 
the woman’s mental power and revolted by something too vague to 
name yet too real to ignore—Bell Blount was to her one of those 
living enigmas the true value of which we cannot determine—one of 
those sphinxes which are beast and human in one, divine for the 
one part and satanic for the other. 

The same odd restriction of interest followed her to the office ; and 
among the crowd of fellow-clerks working in the big room, where she 
too had her place, not one attracted her magnetically at first sight 
and only one drew her with the silver cord of liking on further 
acquaintance. 

She was evidently in an abnormal state of mind altogether—standing 
in that cautious, hesitating, unsatisfied way of one who is waiting for 
the right thing to turn up and is afraid of patchwork and previous 
possession. For few young people are electic to the extent of 
making friends and finding good in differences; and the more loyal 
the nature the less catholic, in those years which come before expe- 
rience and its growth—tolerance. As the tap-root of Perdita’s cha- 
racter was loyalty to her convictions, it was scarcely to be expected 


that she could find their own value in things which went contrary to 
her sense of right. 
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And the girls at the office went contrary to her sense of right, and 
disappointed her all through. 

She had expected to find in them the same political principle and 
high-strung earnestness which she herself carried into her work— 
the same proud consciousness of participating in the conduct of the 
Imperial Government, which made her routine business letters and 
dry rows of figures essentially poems:—and she found instead the 
dullest indifference to the whole thing, save as the bank whence they 
might draw so much per annum. Neither heroines nor martyrs were 
they, but just a congregation of commonplace young women whose 
family finances were scanty, and who preferred employment that took 
them away from home and into society, to that which would have 
kept them within four walls and in the bosom of their family. 

They were of all kinds; but no kind after the pattern of Perdita. 
There were quick girls who worked with the due amount of con- 
scientiousness, but placidly and without a trace of political enthusiasm 
—fast girls who looked on the serious part of the business as a horrid 
bore and the rest as a good joke, valuable for the street flirtations 
and risky adventures that it allowed—noisy girls who chattered— 
silly girls who giggled—rude ones who stared and made remarks in 
audible whispers that reached the ears of those discussed and satirized 
—and sensible girls who did none of these things; there were minxes 
whose pertness was irrepressible—dolts whose stupidity was impene- 
trable and whose appointment was the standing marvel of the corps 
—beauties whose pretty faces were as camels laden with sins, and 
who were suspected, and girded at, watched and vilified ; and there 
were bright, intelligent womanly creatures, fit for something far better 
than this dull office-work, and whose career as clerks under Govern- 
ment was the world’s loss inasmuch as, had they been wives and 
mothers, it would have been the world’s gain. 

ut among them all, good and bad alike, Perdita found the one 
same prosaic unconcern to the Imperial importance of their doings. 
Not the faintest trace of sentiment, enthusiasm, patriotism illummed 
their path with ambition or fortified it by principle. Their work 
was undertaken simply because of the pressure of poverty and for 
the sake of a salary ; and Perdita’s magnificent way of looking on hers 
as a political function seemed to them one of the funniest things 
imaginable, and exposed her to unending ridicule. It was gravely 
debated among some whether she was to be dreaded as insane or 
pitied for imbecility, laughed at for folly or despised for affectation. 
Any way she was to be held as outside the circle; and not to be 
brought near to that esoteric body which always exists in a com- 
munity. She might be ‘drawn’ for sport, but by no means 
sheltered against assault cunningly perpetrated, and she was fever 
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to be treated as other than the jester of the office, good to create 
laughter when other causes failed. 

This want of high-mindedness among her fellow clerks and the 
ridicule poured on her own ideas were Perdita’s first disappointments 
in her new career; and only those fatally sincere souls who believe 
in the absolute purity of motives, and that actions are founded 
on principles not expediency, know the pain of the fall when their 
waxen wings of faith melt under the cruel fire of proof. 

There was one girl however, a certain Mary Chesterton, who was 
better than all this and who, if not quite up to Perdita’s romantic 
height, was far beyond the average. They were so far on the same 
plane as enabled them to understand each other’s thoughts if those 
thoughts did not always run parallel; for though Mary did not carry 
into her writing and ciphering at the Post Office Savings Bank the 
same exaltation as did poor Perdita, yet she did her duty with the 
sense that it was duty, and she was faithful and exact, modest, pure- 
minded and sincere. 

She was the daughter of a barrister with fewer briefs than olive 
branches and more liabilities than assets. Consequently the girls of 
the family had to turn out into the world, all the same as the boys, 
to do what they could to bring grist to the family mill. Mary had 
chosen the Post Office Savings Bank; one sister was a governess ; 
another a hospital nurse; a third worked at art-embroidery; and a 
fourth kept at home and helped the mother with the housekeeping 
and the younger children. Each did something ; but the unity of 
the family was not broken for all this divergence of employments, 
and the girls were in no wise tainted with masculinity or strong- 
mindedness. They were just a family of women who worked quietly 
and well without blare of trumpets or the cackle of publicity. And 
they found that good work has its reward, whether it be done by a 
man or by a woman; and that when woman’s work fails or is under- 
paid it is because it is inferior and not because the sex is oppressed. 

Her friendship with Mary Chesterton was one of the pleasant 
passages in Perdita’s present life; but it went no deeper than 
pleasantness. It was refreshing and unexciting; and nothing more; 
for it would have been folly, even in an enthusiast, to have made a 
poetic ideal out of one who was only a very nice dear good girl 
incapable of either the heights or the hollows of morality, and whose 
greatest merit would have been in her docility as a wife, her devotion 
as a mother, and the faithful care that she would have taken of her 
husband’s property, his children and his name. And of what use to 
spend that wealth of passionate love, which had been one of Perdita’s 
two-edged cradle gifts, on a girl all of whose affection went to her 
own family, and who had nothing but a very mild measure of interest 
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to give toa friend? The ‘waste’ would have been too great and 
too evident even for Perdita, who yet was not apt at calculating moral 
interest ; wherefore instead of her alter ego, furiously beloved and 
idealized out of all likeness to her real self, as might well have been— 
Mary remained only a very charming acquaintance, bringing no 
dreams and causing no heartaches; and things were all the more 
wholesome because of this absence of excess. 

But Mrs. Crawford was Perdita’s dearest friend at this time, and 
her weekly visit to the rooms above the shop was as the flower of her 
days. Theories of life might not square and temperaments might 
not match, but all the same the two, so dissimilar in age and character, 
loved each other tenderly. The mild well-disciplined woman pitied 
the aberrations of this rich and vigorous nature so profoundly as to 
touch the proverbial kinship—yielding to love because yearning to 
save; and Perdita had an almost filial reverence for one whose views 
might be cramped, but whose heart was so good!—whose nature was 
so sweet ! 

Perhaps the two loved each other because of the very differences 
which at first sight seemed so disturbing. Perdita’s passionate 
eagerness stirred the Quaker blood with a sense of growth and life 
and exuberance and power; while Mrs. Crawford’s modesty and 
reserve, her quiet home-staying and essentially feminine life, her 
moral refinement and gentle piety came like the touch of a cool hand 
to one burning with fever. 

If only she were not quite so narrow! Perdita used to think with 
regret ; if she would but allow that women had some kind of rights in 
life, some claim to their own individuality, and were not so entirely 
the subject class, so completely cut off from all the power and pri- 
vileges granted to men! But though she thought this often enough 
she seldom uttered even so much as a mild regret that her mother- 
friend was not more as she was herself. 

Yet kind and sweet as Mrs. Crawford was to her—how much kinder 
and more sympathetic than her own mother!—there was always the 
same object before both, namely that she, Perdita, being all wrong as ske 
was, must be pulled and patted into something quite different from 
what she was before she could be pronounced on favourably or held to 
besatisfactory. Really something ought to be made of her before she 
was done with! Ifshe had to be lost it would not be for want of hands 
trying to save her! Here stood her mother preaching ladylike texts out 
of the Institutes of Fashion, doing her bestto impress the unconvinceable 
with the need of conformity to the laws of drawing-room religion ;— 
there was Bell Blount flourishing the new charter of Woman’s 
Liberties before her dazzled eyes, while urging her to forget the 
restrictions of her sex and the modesties of her age ;—and here again 
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was gentle Mrs. Crawford counselling reticence, restraint, the sup- 
pression of all personal freedom, the abnegation of all the fervid 
instincts of her youth, the excision of all the activities which her 
temperament demanded: the three agreeing only in one thing, that 
she was fearfully in need of guidance and improvement, and that this 
was the path she must be made to take, this the code she must be 
induced to accept. And all the while the wilful rebel accepted none 
of the three methods, but reasoned out the laws of life for herself, as 
every strong soul must. 

Though Perdita saw a good deal of the chemist and his mother, 
she knew no more of the absent wife than she did at first. Being 
absent and not talked about the natural conclusion was that she was 
dead. Leslie never alluded to her in even the most distant way, and 
Mrs. Crawford only rarely spoke of her as “ My poor dear daughter ”— 
“my poor precious darling ”—plaintively. Once she showed Perdita 
the photograph of a very pretty silly-looking made-up young person, 
with large painted-looking eyes, hands clasped after the manner of 
the ‘intense,’ far more hair piled up on her head and floating about her 
shoulders than ever grew on one scalp, and a general appearance of 
gewgaw, affectation and bedizenment, which was neither graceful nor 
ladylike. 

This picture made Perdita grow hot and cold in rapid alternation. 
This the portrait of Leslie Crawford’s wife ?—this the girl whom his 
delicate mother called so lovingly her “poor dear child,” her “ precious ” 
and her “darling”? It was as unlike the natural wife of Leslic 
Crawford as if the pretty creature had been a Circassian odalisque or 
a Zanzibar negress ! 

“This was after she became artistic,” said Mrs. Crawford with 
quaint regret. “She had her year in France, and when she came 
home she fell in with some South Kensington girls who persuaded 
her to adopt their style. It is not after my taste, but I did not 
interfere. I left that to Leslie. Poor darling !—poor sweet Jessie!” 

The photograph and this little explanation, if indeed it might be 
called so—these rarely-made plaintive allusions of Mrs. Crawford and 
her unmistakeable tone of sadness when she spoke of anything what- 
ever connected with this absent wife and daughter—were all the 
indications given of her lost existence. Where she died, or how, or 
when, or if she were dead at all, or where she was if alive, was never 
mentioned. She had been and was not ; and Perdita was too sensitive 
to inquire into family histories not spontaneously offered. A mystery 
evidently hung about this made-up artificial-looking young person—a 
mystery and a sorrow ; but of the nature of either not the smallest 
hint was given by husband or mother. That the latter regretted the 
girl’s absence and lamented some misfortune was plain; but the 
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former showed no more of what he suffered than the closed coffin 
shows the features of the dead within. Only one thing was plain— 
he had suffered. 

If he never spoke of his wife he took but little notice of his child. 
It might have been a foundling and not his at all for the strange 
indifference with which he treated it. Perhaps he was not fond of 
children—all men are not, thought Perdita, unconsciously excusing 
him for what, in any one else, she would have considered a grave blot 
on his character. But then Leslie was “so good,” and when one 
person thinks another good, blots somehow disappear and faults are 
not allowed to count. 

Again, his manner to Mrs. Crawford was scarcely that of a very 
loving son. It was more courteous than tender, more respectful than 
affectionate. He seemed as if anxious to do what was right rather 
than acting from spontaneous impulse—as if he wished to make 
up to her for some loss rather than offering himself and his care by 
the force of filial tenderness. The diflerence was very faint and 
subtle, but there it was; and though Perdita had not the key she could 
not deny the enigma. 

As to herself she and the chemist were on pleasant but not what might 
be called familiar terms. A great deal of literary and ethical discussion 
took place between them, wherein she was always ardent, direct, 
narrow because intense, and with that wonderful conviction of absolutes 
so characteristic of sincere faith ; while he was wider, calmer, as sure of 
certain principles but able to perceive difficulties even in the way of 
that divine justitia which ought to be done—and sometimes must not ! 
They had many a friendly war together, wherein the girl held her own 
with what, considering all things, was strange pertinacity—a pertinacity 
that made Leslie himself wonder. But that was just the difficulty of 
her character—the contradiction over which so many stumbled. So 
plastic, so sensitive and loving and easily moved as she was by 
temperament, who would have expected such an unconvinceable kind 
of mental core—such an absolute necessity of working out all the 
problems of life by herself—such an inability to learn other than by 
self-taught experience? However, there it was; and she and Leslie 
fought over political questions and the comparative claims of authors, 
and whether truth was at all times the one absolute virtue or might 
be deposed in favour of some other more paramount at the moment ; 
and the only conclusion, to which they mutually arrived at was that 
he thought her the finest-hearted, noblest-minded girl he had ever 
met, but terribly in want of firm, judicious, manly guidance; and she 
thought him the finest-hearted, noblest-minded man she had ever met, 
but—how much grander he would have been if he had been happier, 
and what a pity it was that he had that trouble, whatever it might 
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be, about his wife! He would have been so much better if he had 
been happily married ! 

And then, as so often before, she wondered what the mystery was, . 
and whether the wife were alive or dead. At first she thought for 
certain that she was dead, but now—no, she did not think she was 
dead. She would have been hard put to it to give a reason for this 
belief; but all the same she held it. She thought if he had been a 
widower he would have been different somehow from what he was ; and 
yet once or twice lately she had begun to waver back again to her 
first belief. 

Certainly not because Leslie was any kinder, any more familiar to 
her than before; rather the contrary. A certain artificial reserve 
was creeping into his naturally quiet manners; and when he talked to 
her he was sometimes almost cruel in his sharpness, and more than 
once made the tears come into her eyes. But when he saw that he 
had pained her he made up for his hardness by so much sudden 
sweetness—by some word or look so full of tenderness and admiration— 
that Perdita was more than consoled, and felt as if she would have 
willingly borne the pain twice over for the sake of the healing that 
came after. 

“T do not think he dislikes me,” she said to herself more than 
once. “I am not sure, but I do not think he does. I hope he 
does not.” 

Leslie Crawford certainly did not dislike Perdita. No man who 
dislikes a woman remembers what she has said and done on such and 
such an occasion with such faithful accuracy ;—no man who dislikes 
a woman gives himself so much trouble to convince her that she is 
on the wrong tack, and that he is a better moral pilot for her than 
she is for herself—looks at her as Leslie looked at Perdita, as though 
she were the incarnation of all beauty—upholds her moderately good 
points as absolute perfection of their kind—maintains her unde- 
niable blemishes as so perfectly harmonious with the rest of her 
character, she would not be half so charming without them ; but for 
the most part refuses to admit that they are blemishes at all—watches 
her so closely without showing it—is so keen in the anticipation of 
her wishes, the quick reading of her desires—listens to her voice 
as if he hears more in it than the mere words—greets her with such 
irrepressible weleome—gives her good-bye with such ostentatious 
indifference :—No, Leslie Crawford did not dislike Perdita, if the signs 
which stand as signals with others might serve the same purpose 
with him. 

But what of that? It was perfectly immaterial, so far as the 
history of events went, whether he liked her or not. They were as 
far apart as if mountains and seas were between. tucm. Free or 
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bound as he might be, the great spectre of conventional status stood 

like an afreet between them, and though they might be the consecrated 

‘ ‘halves’ one of the other, the chemist’s shop was stronger than 
nature, and caste more powerful than sympathy cr love. 

But why talk of love? Of course there was no question of love. 
Leslie Crawford was a chemist; Perdita was a lady; and if this was 
not barrier enough between them, how about the wife ? 

All this however, made the girl’s portion at that banquet of life 
where hitherto she had been such an unfortunate guest, richer and 
more delicious than she had ever anticipated. Yet in her heart she 
felt, that she was but the mouse at play in the absence of that sleek- 
skinned creature, with the sharp claws and the velvet pads, taking 
her pleasure abroad ; and that for every happy hour now she would 
have to pay back two of misery in the future. 

But how delightful it was to be free from blame and in full liberty 
of person! How bright this waning summer was!—how good 
was God, how noble humanity at large! She went to sleep with a 
smile; she woke in the morning with a song. Never had her youth 
been so full of sunshine, of music, of poetry, of delight—never had 
life been so dear or the world so beautiful! It seemed almost strange 
to her when a child cried in the streets, or a miserable-looking woman 
begged for charity and pity for the love of God. How was it that 
they were not all as blessed as she? If they were free and knew 
good sweet people and were not tormented with social laws that 
had no meaning or use in them, why were they not happy and 
content ? 

Poor little mouse frisking in the loft while the cat is watching 
the birds on the lawn! Enjoy while youcan. It will be time enough 
to go back to fear and distress when your day of liberty is over. 

One evening, after she had returned from the office, and while she 
was sitting at ‘high tea’ with poor old Cluff, a tremendous knock 
came to the door, and a resounding ring followed after, in double 
emphasis of summons. The charwoman tumbled up from the depths 
below in the fumbling way of her tribe. She had an indistinct idea 
of burglars, mixed up with that of the family suddenly come home 
and nothing ready for them. But perhaps that of the burglars was 
uppermost, for she opened the door on the chain and cautiously stood 
behind the crack. 

“Ts Miss Winstanley at home?” asked a woman’s voice, its loud 
tones softened by its caressing accent. 

“T can’t say I’m sure, but I'll go and see,” said the old woman, 
hastily shutting the door in the inquirer’s face. 

“Oh that stupid old Mrs. Gally!” cried Perdita, who had heard and 
understood. “ Why that is Mrs. Blount!” 
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On which she ran out into the hall, nearly upsetting Cluff who 
rose too to look; but she did not wait to apologize, and in another 
moment she herself had opened the door. 


And positively at that moment, Mrs. Winstanley, sitting in the 


lengthening shadows on the terrace of the Trouville casino, had a 
sudden shiver, and said, in a slightly peevish voice: “I wonder what 
that poor child at home is doing now!” 

“You are barricaded as if you were in a beleaguered city,” said 
Mrs. Blount with a light laugh. ‘Perhaps you are right. You 
are so much safer from the arch-enemy, man. But you might be 
more hospitable to your female friends.” 

“Mrs. Gally is such a stupid blundering old creature,” answered 
Perdita with good-humoured impatience.; ‘She never knows when 
to let in people and when not. She turned away Mr. Brocklebank 
the other day because, she said, she thought he was a tax-gatherer ; 
and she let in a man who nearly frightened poor Cluff out of her 
senses, for he would not go and insisted on her subscribing to some- 
thing, I do not know exactly what. I am so sorry you have been 
kept standing there. Do come in. We are just at tea; come and 
have some.” 

“T have no business here at all you know,” said Mrs. Blount with 
a queer smile. “It is the house of Baal to me; and what would 
your lady mother say if she were to see me here? But I don’t mind 
going over unholy thresholds if I can rescue a sweet little deluded 
votary like you.” Here she kissed the girl fondly, and said: “My 
darling!” softly below her breath. 

“You are so good to me,” said Perdita, involuntarily shrinking 
out of her embrace, but her heart was full of gratitude for this 
kindness all the same. “ But do come in and have some tea,” she 
repeated. 

“JT will go in, but I will not have your tea,” said Mrs. Blount a 
little stiffly. ‘ You cold, inflexible, unimpressionable creature!” she 
added, lightly tapping the girl’s burning cheeks. 

“No, no, I am not cold, and you will not be able to resist a cup of 
tea when you see it,” said Perdita rather incoherently, as she led 
the way to the shabby back room where she and poor old Cluff were 
in the midst of their not too luxurious ‘ dinner-tea.’ 

Mrs. Blount looked at the table critically. She had a man’s full- 
flavoured appreciation of good living; and weak tea, stale bread, 
with a hard-roed herring as food and relish both, did not smile on her. 

“No, nothing to eat or drink, I am obliged to you,” she said drily ; 
“unless you have a bottle of Bass or a B. and 8. And I don’t think 
you have, judging by what I see,” she added, laughing with a certain 
spice of affectation. 
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“No, we have neither,” said Perdita simply. Shall I get you 
some ?” 

“By no means. Heavens! the house would explode! No; go on 
with your tea, and don’t let me disturb you. I will watch you while 
you eat. I only came to ask you to go to a lecture to-morrow night 
at the West Hill Hall. It will be small, but important; mainly 
composed of the most advanced among us; and the speeches will be 
strong and the speakers good, that I can promise; and I am to take 
the chair.” 

“On what subject ?” asked Perdita. 

“The Degradation of Married Women,” said Mrs. Blount. 

A little quiver passed over Perdita’s face. It was the flutter of her 
soul throwing a shadow as it stirred. 

“The evening will be devoted to a consideration of how best to 
force the legislature to grant us our rights,” continued Mrs. Blount. 
“We want enactments which shall ensure us absolute possession of 
our own property, free from the control of our husbands and from 
all obligation to contribute towards the support of the family. That 
is the man’s affair, not the woman’s. Also we want enactments which 
shall recognize the mother’s absolute and unshared right over the 
children, free from the father’s interference—and this even in those 
cases where the man’s brutality has driven the wife into such a line 
of action as gives him the right of divorce according to the present 
infamous laws. I shall speak of course; and you must come and 
hear me.” 

“Thank you,” said Perdita with hesitation. 

She was grateful to her friend Bell for thinking of her, but she 
had no desire to make one of her extreme section. Mrs. Crawford’s 
quiet theory of home duties and womanly suppression might go too 
far on the one side, but surely this rampant revolt went too far on 
the other! Still, Mrs. Blount was no fool; and every one who thinks 
has a claim to be heard. Besides, she was kind though imperative ; 
and after a little hanging back by the one and determination by the 
other, Perdita promised to go to the West Hill Hall to-morrow even- 
ing to hear what could be said in favour of the moral extinction of 
man and the universal supremacy of woman. And after this she had 
to submit to a great deal of hugging on the part of Bell Blount, who 
seemed to think she had achieved a victory and got even more than 
the traditional hair. 

But with a strange feeling of needing a moral counterpoise Per- 
dita wrote a little note to Mrs. Crawford, telling her where she was 
going and begging her to go too. She knew that it was not much 
in the dear woman’s way to attend public meetings of any kind, and 
that her presence at one of this extreme sort was scarcely to be looked 
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for. Yet if she would not go, was there not Leslie? and would not 
he do as well? He was as right-minded as his mother, and less 
impatient of discussion or contradiction; and he would be better 
able to point out the fallacies and more just to the verities of the 
lecture. Yes, Leslie would do quite as well as Mrs. Crawford, if 
only he would take the hint and go. 

And with this hope Perdita went through the next day’s duties 
briskly, waiting for the evening and Bell Blount’s chairwoman- 
ship, the lecture, and that one possible and hoped-for unit in the 
audience, 











